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No TTINe GH AM “SCHOOL of 


The SECOND MASTERSHIP of this "this School will (owing to the appoint- 
ment of the present Second Master to the Head Mastership of the Leicester 
School of Art) become VACANT on the Ist October next, 

The Salary is £140 per annum, 

Applicants must hold one or more third grade Certificates of the Science 
aud Art Department, and must be prepared to give general assistance to the 
Head Master in the instruction of the variotis classes. 

As a rule the Teacher's .~ will be unoccupied from 12. ong to 7 o’clock 
P.M. on cach working day. No classes are held on Saturd. 

Applications, stating axe of Candidate, with Testimonials “of recent date, 
to be addressed to the SECRETARY, School of Art, Nottingham (of whom 
further particulars can be obtained), must be sent in not later than the 
16TH AUGUST, 1881. 


HENRY A. - GOODYER, § Secretary. — 


Q)WENS COLLEGE, MAN CHESTER. 


BISHOP FRASER. SER SCHOLARSHIP. 
£40 per Annum, tenable for Two Years. 

The Virst COMPETITION for this SCHOLARSHIP will take place about 
the ITH OCTOBER NEXT. Candidates must not be more than 20 years 
of age on the Ist October preceding, and must have previously passed the 
Preliminary Examination of the Vietoria University or the Matriculation 
Examination of the University of London in June, 1881. The Examination 
will ve held in Classics and Ancient History. The Scholar will be required 
to enter on a Course of Study at Owens College with a view to a Degree in 
the Classical Honours School of the Victoria University. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the REGISTRAR, 


J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 





BkieutTon COLLEGE. 


Principal: Rev. T. HAYES BELCHER, M.A., Queen’s College, Oxford. 
Vice-Principal : Rev. J. NEWTON, M.A., St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


The NEXT TERM will COMMENCE on TUESDAY, SePTEMBER 20TH, 


F. W. MADDES, M.R.A.S., Secretary. 
U NIVERSITY 














HALL, GORDON 


SQUARE, W.C, 


STUDENTS of UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, reside in the Hall 

‘ollegiate Discipline. The Hall has been approved by the Secretary 
of State for india as a place of residence for selected CANDIDATES for the 
INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE.—Full particulars as to rent of rooms, fees, &c., 
on application to the PRINCIPAL or SECRETARY et the Hall. 


E. A. WURTZBURG, Secretary. 








PUN BRIDGE WELLS.—KENSINGTON 


USE, Calverley Park.—PREPARATION for the PUBLIC 

BcHooLs. and UNIVERSITIE: S, under the Rev. T. R. R, STEBBING, MAL 
tometime Fellow and Tutor of Worcester College, Oxford, First and ‘Second 
Woeue a First Class in Law and Modern History. Fees from 150 to 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


The as 
— 3R 
The ESSION of the a x ARTS and LAWS and of 
SCIENCE will BEGIN on OCTOBEI 
Instruction is provided for Women As ‘all. subjects taught in the Faculties 
of Arts and Laws and of Science, 
Prospectuses and | Coples of mong Regulations relating to the Entrance and 


other Exhibiti ps, &c. (value about £2,0v0), may be obtained 
-— the College, Gower-sti weet, 


t, W.C. 
The EXAMINATIONS for the ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS will be held 
on the 28TH and 29TH SEPTEMBER. 

The SCHOOL for BOYS will RE-OPEN on SEPTEMBER 277Tn. 

The College is close to the Gower-street Station of the Met poli 


of the FACULTY of MEDICINE will BEGIN on 





OYAL ACADEMY of ARTS. 


The EXHIBITION will CLOSE on MONDAY, the Ist of AUGUST. Admis- 


sion (from § A.M, to 7 P.M.), One Shilling. Catalogue, 1s.; or, bound, with 
pencil, | 1s. ( 6d. 


RerAt ACADEMY of ARTS. 


EV ENING EXH EXHIBITION, 
The EXHIBITION will be OPEN in the EVENING frém MONDAY, the 
25TH of JULY to MONDAY, the 1st of AUGUST (Bank-Holiday), from 8 to 


i. Admission, Sixpence. Catalogue, 6d, On BANK HOLIDAY, the 








Railway. 
TALFOURD ELY, M.A., Secretary. 


MANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE. 


The College adheres a. its Ra Dome oe of freely imparting Theo- 


logical k ledge withou! Pp of particular Theological 
doctrines. 


LOCAL THEOLOGICAL EXAMINATIONS, 


The REPORTS, containing the Revised Regulations and Subjects for the 
Examinations commencing May Ist, 1882, are NOW READY, and will be 
forwarded on application to the Secretary for the Local Examinations, 
Rev. CHAS. T. POYNTING, Fallowfield, Manchester. 











throughout the day will be Sixpence. On other days it will be 
as cok 


(HE ROYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS 
in WATER-COLOURS, 

The NINETY-FIFTH EXHIBITION will CLOSE on SATURDAY, 
JULY 30TH, 5, PALL MALL EAST. From 10 to 6. Admittance, Is; 
Catalogue, 6d, 

ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. _ 


HLERBERT EXHIBITION.—A LOAN 


COLLECTION of THIRTY-FIVE PICTURES, including “4 
ponestnmenge 3 of DANIEL” (the young Daniel in Babylon convictin 





HEATH BROW SCHOOL for BOYS 


and GIRLS. 


cxmmnatene 
The SESSION 1881-82 BEGINS SEPTEMBER 22ND, 
Classics—FRED. STOCK, D.Lit., M.A. Lond. 
Setbometion Jom BRIDGE,\M.A. Lond. 
Boys Prepared for the Public Schools ; Girls, for the Higher Schools and 
Colleges. 
Kindergerten for Day Pupils. 
Prospectus on application to Mrs. Case, Heath Brow, Hampstead, London. 


BPUcATION SOCIETY. 


., MEMORIAL HALL, FARRINGDON STREET. 
MISS LUFVING, of Stockholm, will give a LECTURE on “ PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION and LING’S SYSTEM of GYMNASTICS,” on MONDAY, 
JULY 25TH, at 8 o'clock. 


Teachers and others interested i in the subject are invited to attend, 
FRAXCIS C. ‘TURKER, Hon. Sec. 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION for the AD- 


VANCEMENT of SCIENCE, 22, ALBEMARLE STREET, 
LONDON, W. 








The NEXT ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING will be held at YORK, com- 
mencing on WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 31, 
President-Elect: 

SIR JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P., D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S., F.L.S., F.G.8. 

NOTICE to CONTRIBUTORS of MEMOIRS.—Authors are reminded that, 
under an arrangement dating from 1871, the acceptance of Memoirs, and 
the days on which they are to be read, are now, as far as possible, deter- 
mined by Organising Committees for the several Sections before the 
beginning of the Meeting. In has therefore become necessary, in order to 
give an opportunity to the Committees of doing justice to the several Com- 
munications, that each Author should prepare beforehand an Abstract of 
his Memoir, of a length suitable for insertion in the i7r 


Painted for the House of Lords by J. R. HERB. meen, 
h.A.—“ We feel assured that this beautiful work will be received with 
acclamation as one of the grandest pictures of our time.”—Times.—ON 
VIEW at the HANOVER “yee 47, NEW BOND STREET. Admis- 
sion, One Shilling. 9.30 to 6, 





r 
HE SEA, — AN EXHIBITION of 
PAINTINGS and DRAWINGS of the SEA will be held by the 
FINE ART SOCIETY in NOVEMBER and following Months. The Paint- 
ings will be confined to the Works of Artists who have been invited, but to 
the Exhibition of Drawings contributions may be sent in for approval 
between the IsT and 7TH NOVEMBER.—148, NEW BOND STREET. 


NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY, 


SOUTH KENSINGTON. 








OPEN DAILY (excepting FRIDAYS), and always FREE. Catalogues, 
Historical and Descriptive, prepared by GEORGE SCHARF, F.S.A., are now 


ready, price One Shilling. Rules for the Admission of Copyists may also be 
had on application at the peameinds 


Beit Is H MUSEUM. 


The PERIODICAL ———_ < the GALLERIES to ank PUBLIC on the 
first weeks of February, May. October, and on Ash Wednesday, will 
henceforth be DISCONTINUED. The Closing of the ientingpeoens will be 
limited to the first four days of March and October. 


July 15th, 1881. EDWARD A, BOND, | Principal L Librarian. 


OUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 


The SPECIAL LOAN EXHIBITION of SPANISH and PORTUGUESE 
ART is NOW OPEN. Mondays, Tuesdays, and Saturdays, from 10 A.M. to 
10 P.M., Free ; and on Wednesdays, Thursdays, anc Fridays, from 10 A.M. 
to 6 P.M., on payment of Sixpence. 











By Order. 





of the Association, and the Council request that he will send it, together 
with the original Memoir, by book-post, on or before August 1, 1 addressed 
thus: “General Secretaries, British A 22, street, 
London, W. For Section . . . .” Authors w ho aaa with this 
request, and whose Papers are accepted, will be furnished before the 
Meeting with printed copies of their Keports or Abstracts. If it should be 
inconvenient to the Author that his Paper should be read on any particular 
days, he is requested to send information thereof to the Secretaries in a 
separate note. 





G. _G. GRIFFITH, Acting Secretary, Harrow, Miéiieses. 


’ a 
mo P AREN TS and GUARDIANS.— 
A LADY living in the country, having a larger house than is 
required for herself and family, is desirous of RECEIVING and TAKING 
ENTIRE CHARGE of an INV. "ALID or DELICATE CHILD, Very large 
garden. References kindly permitted to several eminent medical men.— 
Apply f for r terms, &e., +» to BM. M. C, T. LINDEN, Enfield. 





POSITION of ‘of RESPONSIBILITY i in a 


large Publishing House is OPEN to a Gentleman of decide: business 
capacity and sound literary judgment.—Acddress, stating age, qualitications, 
experience, and salary expected, to K., care of ‘Messrs. G, Street & Co., 30, 
Cornhill, 1 E.C. 


UCTION SALES of BOOKS, PRINTS, 


&c., attended on COMMISSION, and Catalogues ferwanded of forth- 
coming Sales. Libraries Catalogued, Arranged, and Valued for Probate, or 
for Public or Private Sale. Collections made.—Address, BOuKs, 33, Church- 
street, Marylebone, London, W. 











MR, F, W. ROBINSON’S NEW 


STORY, 


On Monday next, in 1 vol.,’crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s, 6i., 
Illustrated ; post-free, 3s. 


THE BLACK SPECK: 
A TEMPERANCE TALE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “GRANDMOTHER’S MONEY 





Loudon; R, WittovGusy, 27, Ivy-lane, Paternostersrow. 





MUDIE’S ‘SELECT LIBRARY. 


CHOICE BOOKS OF THE SEASON. 


Subscribers to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY are 
recommended to make early application for the following 
Books, as the Surplus Copies will shortly be withdrawn 
Sor Sale:—Carlyle’s Reminiscences—The Flight of the 
“ Lapwing”—Miss Bird’s Japan—Oliphant’s Land of 
Gilead—Life of Lord Campbell—Lord Ellenborough’s 
Diary — Know’s Wanderings in Algeria — Markham’s 
Voyage of the “Isbhjérn”—Temple’s India in 1880— 
Gallenga’s South America—Guizot in Private Life—A 
Pilgrimage to Nejd, by Lady Anne Blunt—Christian 
Institutions, by Dean Stanley—The Manifold Witness for 
Christ, by Canon. Barry—Life of Sir Rowland Hill— 
Trollope’s Life of Cicero—Across Patagonia, by Lady 
Florence Dixie—Pollock’s Life of Spinoza—Burbidge’s 
Journal in Borneo—New Guinea, by L. M. D’ Albertis— 
Mrs. Sumner’s Holiday in the East—Max Miiller’s Selected 
Essays—Ruskin’s Arrows of the Chace and Letters to the 
Clerqgy—The Church of the Future, by the Archbishop of 
Yanterbury—and Zeller’s Ilistory of the Pre-Socratie 
Schools. 


Fresh Copies of the best Books of the Season are added 
daily. 


First-Class Subscription, One Guinea per Annum. 
Prospectuses postage free on application, 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Latsp), 

NEW OXFORD STREET. f 
City Office: 2, King-strect, Cheapside, 
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BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY AND SEASIDE. 


BENTLEYS’ 
FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


Bach volume can be obtained separately of any Booksclicr, 
in Town or Country, in crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 





NEW ADDITIONS TO THE SERIES. 
SECOND THOUGHTS. By Miss Broveuton. 
JOHNNY LUDLOW (Second Series). By Mrs. H. Woop. 
ADAM AND EVE. By Mrs. Parr. 

THE WELLFIELDS. By Miss ForHEerGILtL. 

THE MYSTERY IN PALACE GARDENS. By Mrs. 

J. H. RrppeLt. (Dnimediately. 


NO RELATIONS. By Hector Mator, 
| Lnimediately. 


By MRS. HENRY WOOD. 


East Lynne. The Channings. 
Anne Hereford, Bessy Rane. 


Dene Hollow. Edina, - 
Elster’s Folly. George Canterbury’s Will. 
Johnny Ludlow. (Second 


(First | Johnny Ludlow. 
| Series.) 

| A Life’s Secret. 
Parkwater. 
The Master of Greylands. 
Mrs. Halliburton’s Troubles. 
Pomeroy Abbey. 

| Roland Yorke. 

| The Shadow of Ashlydyat. 

| Verner’s Pride, 


Series.) 
Lady Adelaide. 
Lord Oakburn’s Daughters. 
Mildred Arkell. 

Orville College. 
Oswald Cray. 

Red Court Farm. 
Saint Martin’s Eve. 
Trevlyn Hold. 
Within the Maze. 


By MISS AUSTEN. 
(This is the only Complete Edition.) 
Pride and Prejudice. Sense and Sensibility. 


Lady Susan and The Watsons | Mansfield Park, 
Northanger Abbey and Per- | Emma. 


By MRS. PARR. 
| 





Adam and Eve. Dorothy Fox. 


By MISS BROUGHTON. 


Cometh up as a Flower. Second Thoughts. 
Good-bye, Sweetheart ! Red as a Rose is She, 
Not Wisely, but ‘l'oo Well. Joan. Nancy. 


By MRS. ALEXANDER. 
The Heritage of Langdale. The Wooing o’t. 
Her Dearest Foe. Which shall it be? 


By MISS FOTHERGILL. 


The First Violin. | Probation. | The Wellfields, 


By LADY GEORGIANA FULLERTON. 


Constance Sherwood. | Ladybird, 
Too Strange not to be True, 


By MISS HELEN MATHERS. 


Comin’ thro’ the Rye. | Cherry Ripe. 


By the BARONESS TAUTPHQUS. 


The Initials. | Quits! | Cyrilla, 


By MRS. ANNIE EDWARDES. 


Leah: a Woman of Fashion. | Ought We to Visit Her ? 
Stephen Lawrence, Yeoman, | Susan Fielding, 





By VARIOUS AUTHORS. 
The Three Clerks. By Anthony ‘Trollope. 
The Mystery in Palace Gardens. By Mrs, J. H. Riddell, 
Olive Varcoe. By Mrs. Notley. 
Breezie Langton. By Hawley Smart. 
Nellie’s Memories. By Miss Carey. 
For the Term of his Natural Life. By Marcus Clark. 


“BENTLEYS 
FOREIGN FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


Each volume can be obtained separately, in cloth, 6s. 
By MRS. CRAVEN. 
A Sister’s Story. 
By HECTOR MALOT. 


No Relations, 


By E. WERNER. 


Under # Charm, Suecess, and How lic Won It, 
No Surrender, 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 


NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publishers in Ordinary to He’ Majesty the Queen, 





LETTERS of = 
PROSPER MERIMEE 
to PANIZZI. 


Edited by LOUIS FAGAN, 
2 vols., demy, 25s. 


One of the most charming epistolary commentarics on 
the general European history of the twenty years between 
1850 and 1870 which it is possible to conceive. So many, so 
fresh, and so striking are the lights which these charming 
compositions throw upon the politics of the period—of the 
chiet incidents of which Paris, London, Berlin, and Vienna 
were the centres—upon the state of the capitals themselves, 
and upon the influences which were at work, that after 
having read them it seems impossible to understand the 
subjects to which they relate without having read them. 
Prosper Mérimée was the prince of modern letter-writers. 
His French was always easy, elegant, and intensely idiom- 
atic, and it has been translated into English as pointed and 
as swift almost as the letters of Byron.” — World. 


THE FREE LANCES: 
A Romance of the Mexican Valley. 
By Captain MAYNE REID. 

3 vols., 31s. 6d. 


“Captain Mayne Reid is a very old acquaintance of ours, 
and we opened his novel of ‘The I'ree Lances’ with every 
prepossession in his favour, The name reminded us besides 
of his ‘ Scalp Hunters,’ the first of his books we had ever 
read, and one which still remains fresh in our recollection. 
And when we turned over the pages we found that we were 
still on the old familiar ground, and that, starting from free 
Texan soil, we were bound upon a raid over the Mexican 
frontier. It is possible that Captain Reid may repeat him- 
self in plots, incidents, and characters; but, taking each 
separate work of his fancy by itself, it is full of thrilling 
excitement.” —Zimes. 


ALFRED STEVENS, 
Sculptor : 


A Biographical Study. 
By WALTER ARMSTRONG. 
1 vol., imp, 4to, handsomely bound, 10s. 6d. 





*‘The book in which the history of the lifo of Alfred 
Stevens is told aptly celebrates his genius, for it is in itself 
a work of artistic beauty.”—Daily Telegraph. 

** At once interesting in itself and highly attractive from 
the style in which it is reproduced.’’—Scotsman. 

“The cuts are exactly what they ought to be as to quality, 
and ona sufficient scale to display the style and meaning of 
the designs of some the best pieces of sculpture of modern 
times.” —Athenaeum. 


—_ a nr el 


THE LAW of 
ARTISTIC COPYRIGHT: 


A Handy Book for 
Artists, Publishers, and Photographers. 
By MARTIN ROUTH, Barrister-at-Law. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“13 well worth the attention ef all interested in artistic 
copyright. [t contains some explanatory dialogues wherein 


the arguinent on both sides is lugidly set forth.” 
Illustrated Loudon News. 


LonpdoN: 
REMINGTON «& UQ, 


134, New Bonp Street, W. 








SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO.’S 
LIST. 


LOW’S SELECT NOVELETTES, 








In small post 8vo, cloth extra, price 3s. 6d. each. 
NOW READY, 


FRIENDS: a Duet. By E. 8S. Phelps, 


Author of ‘The Gates Ajar.” 





THE SECOND VOLUME IS— 


BABY RUE: her Adventures and Mis- 


sdventures, her Friends and her Enemies, By CHARuEs 
M. Cray. 
*,* This Copyright Work is expected to make some 
sensation both here and in the United States. 





iN THE PRESS. 
THE STORY of HELEN TROY, 





IN THE PRESS. 
THE CLIENTS of DR. BERNARGIUS, 





A mm | 


ON the INDIAN HILLS; or, Coffee Planting 
in Southern India, By Epwin Lester Arnoxp, Author 
of “A Summer Holiday in Scandinavia,” &c. 2 vols., 
crown 8vo, 24s, (Ready. 


Now ready, small post 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 


THE CHOICE of BOOKS. By Charles 
F, Ricnarpson. This book is neatly printed on hand: 
made paper, rough edges, and bound in parchment. 





Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 3s. 6d. 


STUDIES of ASSASSINATION. By Wirt 
Srxes, Author of ** British Goblins,” &c. 

** Doubtless he will have many readers, for his subject is 
an important and an interesting one, and the publication of 
his ‘ Studies’ is almost coincident with Guiteau’s villanous 
and foolhardy attempt upon the life of President Gartield.” 

Truth, 


NEW DRAWING COPIES: a Set of Eight 
Varied Drawing Copies. Loose in Wrapper. For Use 
in Schools. With Instructions for Pupils. By ALBert 
H, Warren, Instructer to the Royal Family, &e. 
Price 2s. 6d. 

NEW NOVELS. 


eee 


Now ready, 2 vols., crown 8y¢, 21s. 


SURRENDER. By Leslie Keith, Author of 


"A Simple Maiden.” 


Now ready, crown S8vo, 3 vols., price 31s. 6d. 


DAVID BROOME, Artist. By Mrs. Robert 


O’Rettty, Author of ‘f Phoebe’s Fortunes,’ ‘* Sussex 
Stories,” Xc. 


Now ready, 2 yols., price 21%. 


JAMES WOODFORD, Carpenter and 
Chartist. By Henry Sotry. 
“The book ought to find a place in every mechanics’ 
institute and working-men’s club.””— World. 





THE NEW ADDITION TO LOW’S “STANDARD 
NOVELS” IS— 
GUILD COURT. By George MacDonald: 


Small post 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


London : 
Sampson Low, Marston, Szarye, & RrvincTon, 
Crown-buildings, 188, Fleet-street, E.C, 
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Tue Epiror cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 


It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
§c., may be addressed to the PUBLISHER, 
and not to the Epitor. 


LITERATURE. 


English Studies, or Essays in English History 
and Literature. By the late J. S. Brewer, 
M.A. Edited, with a Prefatory Memoir, by 
Henry Wace, M.A. (John Murray.) 


Att those, and the number is not inconsider- 
able, who have profited by the late Prof. 
Brewer’s labours either as an editor or as a 
lecturer will be glad to see again these con- 
tributions from his pen to our periodical 
literature, embody‘ng as they do the expres- 
sion of his opinion. on not a few questions of 
historical interest with respect to which his 
long and conscientious researches entitle him 
toa more than ordinarily respectful hearing. 
It is only to be regretted that two more 
volumes were not forthcoming which should 
have given us the valuable Prefaces in the 
Rolls Series to the four volumes of Letters 
and Papers of the Reign of Henry VIII., and 
those to the Mlonumenta Franciscana, Roger 
Bacon, and the earlier volumes of Giraldus 
Cambrensis. We are glad, however, to learn 
that the consent of the Master of the Rolls is 
likely to be given to the republication of these 
latter pieces, and that students will accordingly 
be able to peruse them without being under 
the necessity of resorting to some one or 
other of the few large libraries whose shelves 
contain the publications of the Record Com- 
mission. 

Like nearly all true scholars, at least of 
the modern period, Prof. Brewer had early 
acquired the faculty of recognising merit and 
truth in the views of those from whom on 
many points he differed. The interesting 
outline of his life and character from the pen 
of Prof. Wace, prefixed to this volume, brings 
out very effectively this fine trait in his 
character. For Card. Newman and for F. D. 
Maurice alike he entertained a profound and 
almost equal admiration and respect. “ It 
was,” says Mr. Wace, 

‘“ peculiarly his gift to be able to enter—not so 
much with impartiality as with equal sym- 
pauthy—into the views and feelings of the oppos- 
ing parties whose struggles were worked out in 
history, and he was thus able to depict such 
struggles with their due lights and shades, and 
to exhibit reaction ever side by side with 
action.” 

He had, however, other sympathies besides 
those of the mere scholar; and, as his 
acquaintance with the stream of history 
deepened, and the permanent elements in 
humanity were apprehended by him more 
clearly, his interest in his owa generation and 
in the wants of those around him became 
correspondingly active. As a workhouse 
chaplain he was no less sympathising and 
ready to help than in the lecture-room at 











King’s College; and the same unselfish in- 
stincts which sustained him in his long 
labours at the Working Men’s College stimu- 
lated him to those benevolent efforts to which 
he appears to have fallen a victim after his 
somewhat ill-considered appointment to a new 
sphere of duty among the bleak clay-lands of 
Essex. 

Of the different articles in the present 
volume those on “The New Sources of 
English History,” “ Hatfield House,” ** Shak- 
speare,”’ “ Erasmus,” and “ Ancient London,’ 
all alike deserve the praise of being the re- 
sults of large research reduced to very pleasant 
reading, and often enriched with observations 
of much depth and discernment. Those on 
“ The Study of History ” and “The Study of 
English History,” although composed a long 
time ago, also well deserved to be reprinted 
as excellent examples of the manner in which 
the genuine scholar may bring his stores of 
knowledge and observation to contribute to 
the instruction of average and imperfectly 
educated audiences. The articles on “ Mr. 
Green’s Short History,” “The Royal Su- 
premacy,” and “ The Stuarts ” challenge criti- 
cism much more distinctly. To most, I 
imagine, it must seem a matter for regret 
that such fine powers as those which Prof. 
Brewer unquestionably possessed were ex- 
pended at so mature a period of life almost 
exclusively on labours three-fourths of which 
might easily, and without detriment so far 
as the Rolls Series was concerned, have been 
delegated to a subordinate; while all that 
has been reduced toa different form in the 
Prefaces would have been grasped with no 
appreciable difference by the chief editor. As 
it was, it is difficult to resist the conclusion 
that, however microscopically accurate Prof. 
Brewer’s acquaintance with the period 1509- 
32 became, it was purchased at too great 
a cost. In his paper “On the Study of 
English History” there are some excellent 
observations on the disadvantages which too 
exclusive an attention to one particular side 
or portion of history is likely to entail. To 
a certain extent, Prof. Brewer, during the last 
twenty years of his life, illustrates the truth 
of his own observation. I believe that I am 
correct in saying that he remained to the 
last unacquainted with the important contri- 
butions to our knowledge of our earlier 
history which we owe to the author of The 
Norman Conquest ; and his criticism of Mr. 
Green’s Short History and his own edition 
of the Student’s Hume alike suggest that 
range of observation and of reading had been 
sacrificed in his laborious devotion to the 
limited period of some twenty years that 
preceded the Reformation. 

The paper on “The Royal Supremacy” 
shows pretty plainly both where Prof. Brewer’s 
peculiar strength lay in relation to sixteenth- 
century history, and where he was kast at 
home. Nothing, for example, can well be 
more conclusive than the manner in which he 
disposes of Mr. Froude’s ingenious but fanciful 
interpretation of the facts (real or #ssumed) 
of ‘thomas Cromweli’s career. It enforces the 
warning to which (p. 383) he himself, with the 
utterances of the Baconian wisdom present 
to his mind, gives e¢xpression—+gainst 
“substituting opinions about facts for the 
facts themselves,” and ‘‘setting up the idols 





of a man’s own mind in the place of those 
truths and realities which lie around him.” 
On the other hand, there is something which 
suggests that at the time when this paper 
was written for the National Review, in 
1863, the author’s impressions of our Eliza- 
bethan era had been suffered to become less 
distinct. It is certainly something of a slip 
to speak (p. 326) of “a Puritan” before the 
year 1535; but the whole language in which 
the question of the Royal supremacy is 
described implies an exaggerated estimate of 
its importance as it presented itself to the 
view of contemporary thinkers. He cha - 
lenges Mr. Froude to tell us 


‘* whose genius it was that upset the traditions 
of fifteen centuries, and devised an organisation 
without parallel in ancient and modern times.” 
‘* Every man,” he says, ‘‘ who cares to read the 
history of these times feels at once that this is 
the question, this is the keystone of the Refor- 
mation ; all other topics dwindle into insignifi- 
cance beside it.” ‘‘This spread its broad 
shadow across the range of centuries. It has 
fallen like a thing of evil on Romanists and 
Puritans alike. If it brought More and Fisher 
to the scaffold in the reign of Heary, it wrung 
the hearts and wasted the life-blood of Cart- 
wright and the Puritans in the reign of Eliza- 
beth.” 

In the Preface to the “ Letters and Papers ” 
(vol. i., p. evil.) we are told similarly that as 
the Royal supremacy 


‘separated Henry VIII. from all his prede- 
cessors by an immeasureable interval, so was it 
without precedent and at variance with all 
tradition. Fools could raise objections, the 
wisest could hardly catch a glimpse of its pro- 
found significance.” 
In the Preface to the second volume, however 
(p. eexxvi.), this estimate is considerably 
toned down; and, what is more remarkable, 
in the edition of the Student's Hume 
which had the advantage of Prof. Brewer’s 
revision not a hint is dropped of the supreme 
importance of this great revolution in the 
ecclesiastical world. It is quietly dismissed 
in about ten lines; although, in Mr. Green’s 
Short History, so severely criticised by Prof. 
Brewer himself, the account of the Act and 
its effects occupies nearly two pages, though of 
course without the same exaggeration. But 
in truth there is no sufficient proof that, to 
the great majority, the Act of Supremacy, 
whether as enacted by Henry or re-enacted 
by Elizabeth, appeared much more than the 
Cujus regio, ejus religio, of the Protestant 
States of Germany. As for its having been 
the vital question with Cartwright and his 
followers, a little acquaintance with the un- 
attractive literature of the early Puritan 
movement shows us that it was not until 
Cartwright and his party found that they 
could not have their way in introducing the 
Genevan discipline into England, that they 
began to call in question the authority 
which held them in check. Whitgift, in his 
Defence of the Answer to the Admonition, 
written in 1574, says ‘‘ it would be demanded 
of them what they think indeed of her 
majesty’s authority in ecclesiastical matters ; 
for in this point they have hitherto dealt very 
subtilly and closely’? (Works, ed. Ayre, iil. 
510). 

Prof. Brewer's criticism of Mr. Green’s 
volume is by no means one of his most 
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felicitous efforts. He manifestly holds a 
brief ; and, although he makes more than one 
effective hit in dealing with a volume singu- 
larly open to criticism, the animus of the 
whole article is somewhat too apparent not 
occasionally to impair its force. The argu- 
ments by which he seeks to sustain the 
theory of the permanence of Roman in- 
fluences in Britain are weak in the extreme. 
“The history of the Anglo-Saxon conquest,” 
he says, ‘‘is an abridgement of the history of 
the conquest of the Roman Empire by the 
Northern tribes.’’? We have only to compare 
with this Mr. Freeman’s statement that the 
English “ made a settlement of quite another 
hind from the settlement of the Goths, or 
even from that of the Franks” (His¢. 
Geography, p. 96), and we see at once the 
fundamental difference. Which view is sup 
ported by the greater weight of evidence is 
scarcely now a question among real scholars. 
Mr. Wace appears to have exercised a wise 
discretion in altogether expunging one un- 
fortunate sentence* which might have led 
us to infer that the writer had not simply 
never read either Lessing or Herder, but had 
never heard even of Mr. Buckle. Equally 
unsatisfactory is the manner in which the 
reviewer here sets aside the position main- 
tained by Mr. Green—that Simon de Mont- 
fort really grasped the design of establishing 
popular representation—apparently uncon- 
scious that he is ignoring the authority of 
Hallam, supported by that of Dr. Pauli and 
Prof. Stubbs. J. Bass MuLLINGER. 








Al Visit to Abyssinia: an Account of ‘Travel 
in Modern Ethiopia. By W. Winstanley, 
late 4th Hussars. In 2 vols. (Hurst & 
Blackett.) 


So little is known of the interior of Abyssinia, 
and the political questions pending between 
it and the Egyptian Government are so im- 
portant, and so likely to affect the future of 
all the countries of the Nile Valley, that any 
traveller who can obtain admission into that 
kingdom, and bring us back some fresh in- 
formation about it, may count upon a favour- 
able reception at the hands of the reading 
public. Only a few weeks ago we reviewed 
Col. Gordon’s work, in which his visit to 
King John is described, and now another 
book relating the adventures of a similar, but 
mcre recent, journey is in our hands. Mr. 
Win-tanley’s two volumes contain a very con- 
siderable quantity of fresh information ; and, 
although his style cannot often be considered 
happy, he has nevertheless succeeded in 
throwing a bright light on the customs of a 
people and a Court which seem at one moment 
little removed from sheer barbarism, and at 
another to be a survival of the Jews of the 
age of Solomon. “ The Christianity of the 
country is a ceremonial rather than a belief,” 
according to Mr. Winstanley, and “ in- 
culeates no guiding principles to integrity 
of life.’ But, although this may be true, 
there can be no doubt that its Christianity 
constitutes an additional claim to our sym- 
pathy, and establishes a link of connexion 





_. Cf concluding sentence of paragraph on p. 
72 with that of first paragraph on p. 301 of Quart. 
Rev,, vol, cxli, 





between England and Abyssinia that would 
otherwise be wanting. 

Mr. Winstanley travelled from England to 

Suez by the usual route; but thence he pro- 
ceeded to Jeddah, the harbour of the Mecca 
pilgrims, of whom he gives en passant a not 
uninteresting description. His picture of 
the town, which recently beheld the murder 
of that saintly personage the Shereef of 
Mecca, may bear quotation :— 
“« Jeddah is a walled Arab port of considerable 
commercial activity, its importance much 
increased by vicinity to the sacred town of 
Mecca. As yet untouched by the hand of 
European innovation, to the traveller its appear- 
ance is striking and peculiar. The buildings are 
usually white-faced, and Jaden with highly 
ornamented, projecting bay-windows in wood- 
work, placed about them, ordinarily, with no 
endeavour at regularity of design, but occa- 
sionally reaching in a straight line from the 
basement floor to the top of the house. The 
window-frames boast of no glass, but are closed 
in with the inevitable jalousies. The doors 
also are huge, lofty, wonderful masses of 
elaborate wood-carving, twelve feet in height, 
and of a strength sufficient to resist anything 
short of an organised battering attack.” ,:, 


This quotation is not only of some interest in 
itself, but it may be taken as a fair specimen 
of the author’s style. From Jeddah, Mr. 
Winstanley proceeded in an Egyptian steamer 
to Souakim, whence he travelled on camel 
across the desert to Khartoum. At the 
capital of the Soudan, which he tersely de- 
scribes as ‘‘ neither a handsome nor a healthy 
city,” he completed his arrangements for his 
voyage of discovery into Abyssinia. He 
found less difficulty in obtaining admission 
into that country than might have been sup- 
posed ; and his first adventure, which was also 
in some respects his most formidable, should 
not exercise a very deterrent effect on those 
travellers who may contemplate following 
in his steps. It seems, indeed, from Mr. 
Winstanley’s experience that the name of 
Christian is the very best passport a traveller 
could wish to have who intends proceeding 
to Axum or Debra Tabor. The Abyssinian 
polity consists of a number of great chiefs 
owing a nominal fealty to a central king; 
and it is only within the last few years that 
the exceptional valour and ability of King 
John have invested his title with something 
approaching to the claims of an absolute 
monarch. Mr. Winstanley gives a charac- 
teristic sketch of two of these great barons, 
the notorious rebel Michael, and the border 
guardian, the Ras of Baramba—Ras meaning 
head. Mr. Winstanley’s interview with the 
latter forms one of the most interesting 
chapters in the book; the main incident 
being described as follows :— 
‘‘He opened with a polite speech, and then 
went on to inform me that he had only that 
moment returned from a long journey; but, 
after a short period given to the amenities, he 
branched off into a long pompous harangue, in 
which asperity predominated. He stated that 
he had received no authority from his master, 
King Johannes, to allow me to travel through 
his dominions, that the Governor-General had 
sent him neither letters nor civilities (i.¢., 
presents), which he considered a slight to his 
position. He himself was a monarch, and, as 
the ruler of the frontier, was the Key of the 
country.” 

For the account of Mr. Winstanley’s inter- 





views with the Abyssinian monarch in person, 
the reader must be referred to the book it- 
self. Suffice it here to say that they are fairly 
interesting, although less so, perhaps, than one 
would, from the subject, be inclined to expect, 
In conclusion, it may be said of this work as 
a whole that, although marked by literary 
blemishes, it is a graphic and fairly instruc- 
tive account of a journey which was not 
intended to be one for any set purpose, but 
which happens to derive from the scene 
wherein it was laid an interest that would 
not otherwise belong to it. 
D. C. Bouncer. 








Sketches of Longer Works in English Verse 
and Prose. Selected, Edited, and Arranged 
by Henry Morley, Professor of English 
Literature at University College, London. 
With Illustrations. (Cassell, Petter, Galpin 
& Co.) 

In this volume Prof. Morley has attempted a 

much more difficult and trying task than in 

any of the previous volumes of his “ Library of 

English Literature.” One is bound to say 

that he has achieved a fair measure of success 

——perhaps as much success a3 was possible in 

such an undertaking. The “ Longer Works” 

selected by him range from Beowulf to Ro- 
mola; and he has produced sketches of these 

—long quotations, with connecting matter, 

in the case of the earlier works, and brief 

abstracts or arguments in the case of 
works of the present century—which should 
be most useful to all students of English 
literature, more particularly to those students 

whose knowledge is tested by examination. A 

candidate in any public competition who had 

read Prof. Morley’s sketch of the Fuery Queen 
or Paradise Lost, for example, might pos- 
sibly answer more of the questions in an 

examination paper on these works than a 

candidate who had read only the originals. 

Such interested students, obliged to acquire as 

many facts as possible about authors and their 

works in a limited amount of time, must 

undoubtedly be the main gainers from such a 

work as this; but others also may profit by 

the occasional remarks and explanatory notes 
of a scholar so thorough and so enthusiastic 
as Prof. Morley. 

It is difficult, however, I must confess, to 
see how the study of literature for its own 
reward of delight and refreshment can be 
advanced by descriptive sketches of important 
works, however scholarly, genial, and inspired 
by admiration. It is so easy in these days of 
cheap reprints to obtain the full text of the 
original, with or without aids to the under- 
standing—at least in thecase of originals perma: 
nently interesting as literature. With Beowulf, 
Layamon’s Brut, Gower’s Confessio Amantis, 
Daniel’s Civil Wars, Drayton’s Polyolbion, 
Garth’s Dispensary, and so forth, of course it is 
different ; and, as regards these, all but the 
professed scholar or antiquary might be con- 
tent with descriptive sketches. But who, 
except an examinee, or a historian with a 
theory to support, can find either pleasure or 
profit in asketch of the Faery Queen, or 
Paradise Lost, or Tom Jones, or Phe Vicar 
of Wakefield? It may be said that these 
sketches are not intended to supersede the 
reading of the originals, but, on the con- 
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| his allegory and his treatment of moral 


opulence of picturesque detail. The opulence 
| of detail in the disgusting description of the 
six sage counsellors of Lucifera is far from 
' dainty; and the space occupied by these 


' distinction, might have been much more 
_ profitably employed if the object were to 
| give beginners an encouraging introduction to 
| the poet. 
of Occleve’s De Regimine Principum—a 
_ work which will bear sketching better than 


_ the exemplary thoroughness and accuracy of 
Prof. Morley’s work. 


_ is not a correct quotation of Shakespeare, at 
_ least of any edition that I know. Whether 
correct or not, it is inferior rhythm. But be 
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trary, to stimulate boys and girls to read 
them. And perhaps a copy of this 
volume—interleaved or provided with a wide 
margin for notes obtained by independent 
study — would be a useful present for 
enthusiastic youth. But it is no easy matter 
to write a sketch that shall stimulate the 
reader to read further, with eye and mind 
awakened to all that is best and most charac- 
teristic in the original. Probably no two 
people could be found to agree about such a 
sketch. For example, I should object to Prof. 
Morley’s sketch of the Faery Queen that he occu- 
pies himself too exclusively with the exposition 
of the allegory and the morality. Now, many 
people—the present writer for one, at least— 
do not care two straws for Spenser’s alle- 
gorical meaning—would rather, in fact, that 
he had no allegorical meaning; and, if he 
were to be criticised seriously as a moralist, 
one would be obliged to contend that his 
morality is flaccid, that the behaviour of his 
heroes is not calculated to act as an incentive 
to noble deeds, and that he frequently (with 
the most moral intentions, no doubt) perpe- 
trates hyper-monastic outrages on common 
decency—outrages by no means wholly ex- 
plicable by the standard and customs of his 
times. It is as a poet of a peculiar strain 
that Spenser is interesting ; and, in illustrating 


commonplaces, Prof. Morley, it seems to me, 
prevents himself from giving sufficient ex- 
amples of his exquisite charm, of his dainty 


stanzas, and many others of no particular 


Take, again, Prof. Morley’s sketch 


the Faery Queen. In connexion with this, I 
have remarked one of the very few slips in 


‘But while this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close us in, we hear it not,” 


that as it may, the question whether the 
words are rightly quoted is less important, 
seeing that the sense is given, than the ques- 
tion whether they are aptly quoted in con- 
nexion with Occleve. I do not think they are. 
If Prof. Morley’s intention had been to sug- 
gest that this deliciously Falstaffian humorist 
had more than the usual proportion—for a 
poet—of muddy vesture, there would have 
been some propriety in the quotation. In 
his sketch of Zom Jones, to take another 
instance, Prof. Morley does not seem to me 
tobe very successful in his attempt at the 
impossible. He begins by saying that ‘‘ the 
work is as perfect as one of Shakespeare’s; as 
perfect in construction, and as perfect in its 
Sense of life and character.” The last of 
t ¢s€ propositions could not easily be sub- 
Stantiated in a sketch; but Prof. Morley 





might, within his limits, have done some- 
thing to show the tyro what is meant by ; 


the invariable eulogium on the construction of 
the plot in this masterpiece. 

I mention these objections—which might 
easily be multiplied—to Prof. Morley’s execu- 
tion of his plan merely to show that two 
persons cannot easily agree as to what con- 
stitutes a sufficient or stimulating sketch. 
He has not, in my opinion, enriched his 
excellent and useful “Library” by the 
addition of this volume, thorough as is the 
labour that he has devoted to it. In con- 
densing or abbreviating the works of others 
—putting aside the question whether it is 
not a sort of sacrilege in some cases—a 
writer cannot help imparting something of 
his own personal bias. Prof. Morley’s bias 
is a thoroughly healthy and genial bias—a 
tendency to insist upon the moral aims of his 
authors and to overlook their interest in 
literary form ; to take for granted that their 
motive in writing is to enforce some moral 
truth ; that it is this which makes their verse 
or prose. ‘This apparently leads him to 
speak with almost equal enthusiasm of Gower 
and of Chaucer, and to find a “ deep religious 
earnestness” “at the heart of Chaucer’s 
verse.” Prof. Morley’s critical good nature 
makes him not exacting ; he finds in almost 
every writer included in this volume that 
excellent seriousness which Mr. Matthew 
Arnold regards as a prime requisite for great 
work. Hudibras was ‘designed to touch 
insincerity in all the forms of English life.” 
The Rape of the Lock has a sort of serious 
purpose; “in its playful way it sounds 
depths.” In most cases there is something 
to be said for the underlying earnestness 
which Prof. Morley always discerns in the 
most unexpected quarters, but there is one 
case in which his enthusiasm for this quality 
undeniably leads him astray. He speaks of 
Bernard de Mandeville’s Fable of the Bees as 
the first movement in that reaction against 
corruption in high places which culminated 
in the French Revolution. Mandeville’s sub- 
title, “* private vices, public benefits,” alone 
might have saved him from this mistake ; 
but the fact is that Mandeville, not only in the 
“ Grumbling Hive ”—published several years 
earlier than Prof. Morley, following theaccepted 
chronology, records—made it perfectly clear 
that he regarded corruption as an inseparable 
concomitant of civilisation, butagain andagain 
emphatically repeated in plain prose that this 
was his conviction. The popular cry in 1708, 
when he first published his doggerel verses, 
was all against corruption ; and he told his 
contemporaries, in the plainest language that 
he could use, that, if they expected greatness 
and high civilisation combined with primitive 
honesty, truthfulness, and self-denial, they 
were fools. The Fable of the Bees was cer- 
tainly not prompted by any desire to place 
society on an ideally pure basis—very much 
the contrary. In this case, Prof. Morley’s bias 
has led him into positive error; generally, it 
is responsible only for faults of omission. 

Witt1am Mryto. 
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Cambridge Greek Testament for Schools— 
The Gospel according to St Matthew. 
Edited by the Rev. A. Carr. (Cambridge 
University Press, ) 


Tuts series is called forth by a real want. 
The ordinary boy going up to a university 
has perhaps construed on Sunday mornings a 
few verses of the Greek Testament from a 
noteless copy of the textus ab omnibus 
reiectus, and listened to approved notes 
doled out by his master from a private 
Alford ; but seldom, probably, has he any 
lively knowledge of a single book of the New 
Testament, either in Greek or English. Yet, 
for this fact—so discreditable to our religious 
education—there has at least been the excuse 
that no good school-editions were to be had. 

The plan of this series, of which Dean 
Perowne is general editor, is to give a critical 
text, with notes, and to publish each book of 
the New Testament separately. In the 
volume before us there are four good maps, 
thirty-eight pages of Introduction, and no 
fewer than 242 pages of notes. 

The text of the entire series is constructed 
on a system which, omitting minor explana- 
tions, may be briefly described as the con- 
currence of Tischendorf with Tregelles where 
they agree, and the concurrence of either of 
them with Lachmann where they differ. 
But surely it is absurd to constitute as 
umpire between Tischendorf and Tregelles 
a critic who, like Lachmann, never heard of 
the Sinaitic MS. or Cureton’s Syriac, and 
wilfully ignored the Egyptian and Syriac 
versions and every Greek father save 
Irenaeus and Origen. If use was not to be 
made of Westcott and Hort’s privately 
circulated provisional text, there might have 
been reference to Alford—an editor too often 
unfairly disparaged because he was chiefly 
an inheritor and applier of other men’s 
labours. 

Mr. Carr’s Introduction is very full; 
indeed, condensation, as an aid to memory, 
has not been duly valued. The “ Life of St 
Matthew” is much too fancifully spun out, 
though the various grave objections to 
identifying him with Levi are omitted. 
But the four pages given to “The Text of 
the New Testament ” are too few, or, at least, 
have not been made the best of. No idea of 
the number of MSS. is given, nor any short 
list of the fathers whose works are of textual 
importance; and, although twenty-two lines 
are given to the five Syriac versions, the 
very early and valuable Thebaic and Mem- 
phitic are merely named, with a reference to 
Bishop Lightfoot’s account of them. Nor 
is there the slightest mention of causes of 
various readings and principles of textual 
criticism. 

The very numerous philological notes seem 
decidedly good. Mr. Carr has sought illustra- 
tion and contrast not only from the great 
classics, but from Polybius and Plutarch, and 
has also referred to modern Greek, to which 
the New Testament shows various approxima- 
tions. The remaining notes, as a body, 
though containing a great deal that is good, 
cannot be equally praised. 

Taking the first chapter as a sample, the 
following faults or deficiencies may be 
mentioned. The reader is told that “ * gospel ’ 
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(A.-Saxon Godspell) is a felicitous rendering, 
though it fails to convey all that belongs to 
ciayyéduov ;’ but he is not told exactly 
what the word does mean, and it seems 
doubtful which of the two derivations of it 
Mr. Carr accepts. On ver. 3 Mr. Carr does 
not see that Thamar and Ruth are named in 
allusion to Ruth iv. 11, 12; Bathsheba 
probably as the woman in whom began the 
second fulfilment of that passage; and 
Rahab perhaps from her association with the 
earlier Jesus, Joshua, On ver. 11 it is said 
that “No brethren of Jehoiachin are men- 
tioned,” though 1 Chron. iii. 16 gives 
him a brother named Zedekiah. On 
ver. 12 we are told that ‘Jehviachin had 
no children of his own,” 1 Chron. iii. 17, 18, 
being unnoticed, and no evidence alleged 
beyond Jer. xxii. 30,“ Write ye this man 
childless,’ which at most needs only imply 
that his children should die before him. On 
ver. 13 Lord Arthur Hervey’s conjecture that 
Abiud, Hodaiah, and Juda are names of the 
same man is stated as a fact, and this man is 
called Zerubbabel’s grandson, though in 1 
Chron. iii. 24 he is the great grandson of 
Zerubbabel’s great-grandson. Ver. 18 wants a 
note on the “ Holy Spirit,” and when we get 
such a note (on iii. 11) the Old-Testament 
use of the term should be better brought out. 
Ver. 20 wants a note on tatra. dé abtod évOupn- 
Oévros, “ But when he had planned these 
things,’ grievously misrendered in the 
Authorized and Revised Versions. On ver. 22 
we are told that ‘‘ the Evangelist speaks as a 
contemporary ”’ in using yéyovey, though he 
can hardly have spoken as a contemporary of 
what happened a generation before the earliest 
possible date of his gospel, and the true 
explanation is that in the only three places 
where the phrase occurs it belongs to a pre- 
ceding speech, and is not a remark of the 
Evangelist at all. 

It must, however, be fully admitted that 
in these defects Mr. Carr is very far from 
singular (for instance, they are nearly all 
equally chargeable to the Speaker’s Com- 
mentary), and that the editor of a volume in 
a series for schools can hardly be expected to 
spend years in investigating the accuracy and 
sufficiency of “‘ standard” commentaries. A 
critical note on ver. 18 of the same chapter 
copies a misstatement so persistently made 
that I take this opportunity of correcting it. 
It is said that “ Irenaeus (as appears from the 
Latin version of his works) read tod Xpicrod, 
and sustained it on special grounds.” The 
facts are these :—lIrenaeus quotes the passage 
twice, and each time his translator renders, 
not “ Iesu Christi,’ but ‘‘ Christi; ” but, as 
the translator is wont to use the Old Latin, 
which reads “ Christi” here, this evidence is 
worthless unless supported by Irenaeus’s 
Greek or the context. Now in one of the two 
places (iii. 11, § 11) the context is immaterial, 
and the Greek has tov dé ’Injcod Xpiocrov. In 
the other (iii. 16, § 2), where the Greek is lost, 
the context shows that Irenaeus’s reading 
included Xpiorod, but not that it omitted 
*Inood: rod dé “Iyood Xpiorod suits his argu- 
ment at least as well as tod d¢ Xpuorov, and, 
being read in the Greek of the former passage, 
ought to be considered his reading. 

Epwarp B. Nicnorson. 


An Old Educational Reformer, Dr. Andrew 
Bell. By J. M. D. Meiklejohn, M.A., 
Professor of the Theory, History, and Prac- 
tice in the University of St. Andrews. 
(Blackwood.) 


Ir is in every way fitting that the first Pro- 
fessor of Education in St. Andrews should, by 
writing this biography, seek to perpetuate the 
memory of Dr. Andrew Bell, by whose trustees 
the new chairs of pedagogy in that university 
and in Edinburgh were founded. Those, 
however, who look in these pages for the 
indiscriminate and fulsome eulogy with which 
the holders of endowed professorships are wont 
to show their posthumous gratitude to pious 
founders will be agreeably deceived. Prof. 
Meiklejohn has, in a clear, graphic style, not 
ungraced with a good deal of quiet humour, 
presented to us the portrait of a rather ignoble 
hero—a coarse, vain, ill-educated, yet “canny” 
Scot, who owed his personal success to the 
keen eye he always had for the “ main chance,”’ 
and his public reputation to a single remark- 
able experiment in elementary education, which 
undoubtedly had its value for the moment, 
but of which he enormously overrated the 
importance, and which he tried and advocated 
with persistent enthusiasm during the whole 
of a long life. 

Andrew Bell was the aon of a barber. He 
was born at St. Andrews in 1753, and was 
educated at the university of that city, which, 
however, he quitted before he had reached the 
age of twenty. At first, he was employed as 
private tutor, and, in that capacity, travelled 
withapupilto Virginia, Of his success in teach- 
ing the family of his patron less is known than 
of his speculations in tobacco, which enabled 
him to return to England in seven years with a 
small fortune of £900. Afterwards, he entered 
the Church, and in 1787 went out to India 
with the somewhat vague intention of lecturing 
on natural philosophy and doing other work in 
the way of tuition. There he succeeded in ob- 
taining not only various military chaplaincies, 
but also the post of superintendent to the 
Military Male Orphan Asylum at Madras. It 
was in this institution that, owing to the 
difficulty of securing suitable adult assistants, 
he was driven to the device of separating the 
scholars into small classes, and setting the 
elder boys to teach the younger. The success 
of his experiment during nearly nine years 
was unexpectedly encouraging. ‘ I think,” he 
said, “Ihave made great progress, and almost 
wrought a complete change in the morals 
and character of a generation of boys.” That 
he must also have succeeded in other ways is 
clear from the fact, unexplained in this bio- 
graphy, that he contrived to bring home with 
him in 1796 the sum of £26,000. Next year 
he published his pamphlet, An Experiment 
in Education made at the Male Asylum at 
Madras, suggesting a Scheme by which a 
School or Family may teach itself under the 
Superintendence of the Master or Parent. 
It was dedicated to the Directors of the East 
India Company, and was largely circulated 
among the clergy, then awakening to the 
importance of public education. He then 
began an active propaganda on behalf of his 
‘system ”’ of mutual instruction ; and in 1808 
the ‘‘ National Society” was founded, under 





episcopal and other powerful patronage, for 





the extension of his methods and for the 
establishment of parochial schools all over 
the country. During this time his own 
prosperity continued to increase. He 
became, in 1801, Rector of Swanage; soon 
after, he was appointed to the mastership 
of a rich endowed hospital at Sher- 
burn, in Durham; afterwards he was pre- 
ferred to a canonry at Worcester, and sub- 
sequently became Canon of Westminster. It 
is not a little significant to find in a letter 
from one of his friends who knew him well 
this passage, “ Don’t moderate your ambition 
to Sherburn Hospital, but continue your 
progress to the mitre. For very little money 
you may be paragraphed up to the episcopal 
throne.” Although this consummation was 
never actually reached, Dr. Bell throve well. 
He was greatly flattered and honoured ; his 
“system” was adopted by great people, and 
lauded as a new safeguard for Church and 
State; and before his death in 1832 he was 
able to place in the hands of trustees in St. 
Andrews the sum of £120,000, which he 
desired should be employed in “ promoting 
and immortalising his educational ideas.” 

There is a pitiless candour in the brief 
sentences in which the present occupant of the 
Chair of Education founded by Dr. Bell’s 
trustees sums up his character :— 


‘* He was not an interesting man, he was nota 
great man; he had very little insight into 
human nature, though here and there are to be 
found glimpses of truth; he was singularly 
narrow-minded, and he was in several respects 
a terrible bore. Thereis in his own mind hardly 
a trace of education—hardly the smallest sign 
of literary culture. He had read Cicero and 
Quintilian, Milton and Locke; but he had read 
them only for the purpose of digging out of 
them mottoes for the chapters of his works, or 
passages in support of his own conclusions. 
‘There is no more trace of literature or of 
literary culture in all his voluminous writings 
than there is in the minutes of a corporation or 
the report of abankingcompany. He remained 
to the end of his days of the opinion which he 
expressed when he was acting as tutor to his 
two American pupils, ‘I thought that a good 
hand was better than all the Greek or Latin in 
the universe.’ And even after he was a richly 
beneficed clergyman, he looked upon grammar 
schools and universities chiefly as places where 
people ‘contract prejudices.’ His whole mind 
and soul were absorbed in the one idea of 
extending to the whole world the blessings and 
the peculiarities of the Madras system.” 


But, although the reaction which has since 
taken place against the extravagant praise 
once accorded to the monitorial or mutual 
plan of instruction is perfectly justifiable, the 
plan lad substantial merits. Bell and Lan- 
caster showed to a public just becoming con- 
scious of the need of national education, but 
utterly bewildered as to the best way of sup- 
plying that need, a cheap contrivance for 
bringing large numbers together, drilling 
them into order, and imparting to them the 
rudiments of learning. Children certainly 
learned to read and write, and were made 
cheerful, loyal, and obedient. This was 4 
clear gain. We do not now believe, as the 
enthusiastic supporters of Bell and Lancaster 
did, that boys are better teachers than men, 
that itis easy to teach all one knows, and 
especially easy to teach that which we have 
only just acquired for ourselves. But it re 
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mains true that a school is a community of 
learners who ought to be in helpful relations 
to one another, and that young teachers often 
make up in freshness of mind and tractability 
for their lack of experience, and may therefore 
render useful service in the lower and more 
mechanical departments of teaching. This 
principle was asserted in the monitorial 
system, and it betokened at least a wholesome 
reaction against the ancient pedagogic practice 
of setting tasks and “hearing” the scholars 
repeat them one by one. 

The questions once so angrily discussed 
respecting the relative merits of the two 
systems of Bell and Lancaster, and the con- 
flicting claims of these worthies to priority in 
the discovery of the ‘‘ mutual ” method, have 
long ago been swept into the “ limbo large and 
broad’’ of barren and forgotten controversies. 
It would be lost labour to revive them now. 
Fundamentally, there was little difference 
between their methods of instruction. But 
Bell was patronised by Church dignitaries, 
energetically supported by Southey, and Mrs. 
Trimmer, and the Quarterly Review ; and his 
efforts gave birth to the National Society for 
the Education of the Poor in the Principles of 
the Established Church. Lancaster, on the 
other hand, was a Quaker, and earnestly 
contended that national education should be 
Christian, but not sectarian. He was sup- 
ported by the Nonconformists and by Whig 
Churchmen, by Sydney Smith and the 
Edinburgh Review, by Brougham and the 
“Useful Knowledge” party. The result 
of his early efforts was the establishment of 
the British and Foreign School Society. 
Both of these great societies continued for 
many years, and still continue, to do honour- 
able service in promoting the education of 
the children of the poor. Indeed, up to the 
time when the present system of Government 
grants was established, and for some years 
later, the only public provision in England 
for primary education was made through 
their means. But each of these societies has 
come in time, if not to abandon the moni- 
torial system, at least to distrust it, and to 
supersede it largely by other agencies; and 
each of them has, though for very; different 
reasons, become somewhat ashamed of its 
founder. Poor Lancaster, though generous 
and unselfish, and animated by more of the 
“enthusiasm of humanity” than Bell, was 
vain, thriftless, immethodical, and fatally 
incapable of working well with other people in 
the administration of a great society or in the 
pursuit of a common end. Yet the personal 
influence of both men was considerable 
during several of the early years of the present 
century ; and the part they played respectively 
well deserves to be studied. No future 
student of the history of popular education in 
England will be able, without loss, to omit 
the reading of this monograph of Mr. Meikle- 
john, which is honourably distinguished 
throughout by knowledge and insight, by no 
little skill and narrative power, and by a 
just and impartial recognition both of the 
good and the evil of the movement in which 
his hero took a leading share. 

J. G. Firen. 











Memories of a Month among the mere Irish. 
By W. H. Floredice. (C. Kegan Paul 
& Co.) 


Tue title of this book is misleading, and does 
no justice to its merits. To an Irishman it 
suggests one of those miserable, sentimental, 
unreal sketches which only exhibit English 
ignorance or misappreciation of Ireland, and 
which no sensible man thinks of reading. 
What can anyone learn of the people of a 
country in a month, especially of a people 
who delight in mystifying and misleading 
him? But the present author knows the 
district about which he writes, and its people, 
from a careful and sympathetic study of 
years. He lays the scene about the course of 
the Zackagh, in North-west Donegal, and 
describes, perhaps too minutely, Doe Castle, 
once a stronghold of the MacSwines. His 
knowledge of the neighbourhood is such as 
only a sportsman can acquire; and having 
myself studied the very same district, in the 
very same way, and in the company, I believe, 
of the son of the man who attended the 
author, and told him his legends, I can 
testify to the accuracy of his descriptions, and 
the perfect knowledge of names and places 
which he shows. Such slips as making 
Rathmullen west (instead of east) of Doe, and 
lengthening by a mile the course of the 
Zackagh, are not worth mentioning. 

But alas! in my time the story-telling had 
vanished, and in my many long days’ walking 
and talking with the people I never heard 
folk-lore in the strict sense. Since our 
author’s day—he writes of long ago—the 
famine of 1847 has swept out all that sort of 
cheerful gossip, and the new generation are 
far more taciturn and less imaginative. The 
stories he tells seem to me very genuine and 
racy. He understands the dialect thoroughly, 
and this it is which plainly belies his book’s 
title. I could not refer to any writer 
half so accurate in setting down both 
the dialect and the way of thinking of 
the West Donegal peasant. There are 
a few details on which we should differ. 
These people never say vid for red, as he 
reports. Indeed, they never pronounce a 
close 7, but always make it an e, as our 
author knows, when he uses the phrase “ red 
up” and “ quet.”? I have always heard them 
say keening (lamenting), not Aeenying, as he 
prints it. Nor did I ever hear the phrase 
fen’ a bit for divil a bit, which he constantly 
uses. But this may be an accident, or it may 
actually have disappeared in the interval. 
He uses guaw for a quagmire, or shaking bog 
with a green surface, whereas I have always 
heard them use scraw. 

These little points are noted simply out of 
respect for the author’s general accuracy. He 
really writes down an Irish brogue, not by 
printing sure shure (as all England pro- 
nounces it), and beginning every sentence with 
that word—this is the English notion of a 
brogue—but by noting and using all manner of 
curious and characteristic idioms. His glosses 
are not always clear. Sorrow another ha’it 
(pronounced hete) is explained as nothing else, 
which is too vague. Sorrow is a mere 
negative, like divil. Ha’it is a corrupted 
hep’orth. And so elsewhere. But, on the 
whole, his work is excellent and to be re- 





commended as exceptional in its way, though 
the book is professedly slight and without 
plan. Among many good stories, the 
“Curious Accident,” pp. 202-20, may be 
selected as the very funniest Irish story to be 
found in print; and for this alone the work 
is well worth buying. Even the English reader 
will hardly beable to miss the wonderful jokes 
all through it. But perhaps this is a bold 
thing to predict. J. P. Mawarry. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Reseda. By Mrs. Randolph, Author of 
“ Gentianella,”’ &. In 3 vols. (Hurst & 
Blackett.) 

My Sister the Actress. 
(Mrs. Francis Lean). 
& Co.) 


A. Sinless Secret. 
(Tinsley. ) 

Amico’s Little Girl: a Novel. By Miss 
Montgomery Campbell. (White & Co.) 


The Two Victors. By E. Bedell Benjamin. 
(White & Co.) 


Mrs. Ranpo.Pu has a_ perfect collection 
of flower-stories, of which Reseda is the 
latest. We have often thought that an 
interesting article might be written on 
the extraordinary Christian names given 
by novel-writers to their heroines. No 
part of the animal, vegetable, or mineral 
world seems safe from their researches; 
but we have noted curiously that, though 
occasionally the young lady thus singled 
out by her god parents to bear the burden 
of an eccentric name is unamiable, or even 
wicked, she is always beautiful—never in- 
significant. Reseda (or Mignonette) Wych- 
wood is no exception to this rule. She is 
a much-neglected child, scrambling about 
trees and rivers, when we first meet her in 
company with a young man, Edgar Barford, 
nine years older than herself, whom it may be 
as well to say at once she ultimately marries. 
When Mignonette is fifteen, her father, Sir 
Clement Wychwood, is nursed on his way 
back from India by a fascinating but design- 
ing widow, whom he marries as soon as he gets 
to London. This lady involves herself in a 
perfectly useless web of intrigue and decep- 
tion, which in the end ruins her happiness. 
She suppresses the fact of the existence of 
two daughters, and, though she admits that 
of her son, cuts ten years off his real age. Of 
course the truth comes out promptly, and the 
widow might have spared herself the trouble 
of inventing the tale. Then she induces an 
old lover, who has lately succeeded to a new 
title and a new family name, to seek an 
introduction to herself and her husband, in 
order to conceal the fact of their old inti- 
macy; and finally she gives herself out to be 
connected with the best families of her native 
county, whereas she is only an attorney’s 
daughter. Mrs. Randolph evidently thinks 
that the marriage of a young lieutenant to 
the daughter of the country attorney is a 
modern reading of King Cophetua and the 
beggar girl. She has also curious ideas of 
the age at which men enter professions, as 
she says of Sir Clement’s stepson that ‘‘ he 
was almost too old to turn his attention 


By Florence Marryat 
In 3 vols. (White 
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for the first time to any profession, as he was 
now past eighteen.” We know of only one 
career that is closed to a youth of such 
advanced years. The heroine, who, till she is 
thirteen, is left to herself and a series of 
rapidly changing French governesses, is pure- 
minded and unselfish in the highest degree, 
while the other three girls mentioned in the 
book, who have been brought up at school, 
are spiteful, intriguing, and vulgar. A 
tolerably wide experience of  school-girls 
enables us to say that this view of the effects 
of school-life is somewhat exaggerated. We 
also take exception to the notion that a 
gentleman can come secretly back to England, 
murder his aunt, steal a blank cheque from 
his father’s cheque-book, with which he 
obtains £80,000 that is lying idly at a 
London bank, and be totally unsuspected by 
anyone except his twin brother, who finds 
his watch-chain. This would argue an amount 
of carelessness in bank officials and stupidity 
on the part of the police unparalleled even in 
recent experiences. However, all’s well that 
ends well, and poetical justice is eventually 
dealt out all round. Mrs, Randolph has a 
considerable power of drawing women’s char- 
acters; but it is to be regretted that she 
allows her novel to be spun out to such 
length that she is sometimes driven to repeat 
her moral reflections and to involve herself in 
unnecessary difficulties. 


We are so much relieved to find a young 
lady who does not immediately step from 
private life to the very first rank of the 
stage that we are willing to forgive some of 
the shortcomings of J/y Sister the Actress. 
Miss Betha Durant is turned out-of-doors by 
her father on account of her observations about 
the lady whom he makes his wife within a few 
months of his becoming a widower. After a 
short residence with her aunt, Miss Durant 
goes to visit a beautiful but silly school- 
fellow, and acts as manager during some 
tableaux. All through the evening she is 
conscious of the fixed observation of one of 
the audience, and the following day this 
gentleman (who turns out to be the manager 
of one of the best London theatres) offers to 
teach her and bring her out under his 
direction. As we have said, we are so grateful 
for even a year’s probation that we are 
indisposed to quarrel with the fact that 
the heroine plays Juliet to perfection at 
the end of it. The small trials of this year 
re amusingly described; and it is more 
natural perhaps to make Miss Durant suecumb 
to the fascinations of the villain (and Romeo) 
of the piece than to have her disappear as 
the wife of the first Duke in England. This 
villain is, however, a very dangerous gentle- 
man indeed. He not only proposes to Betha, 
and elopes with her friend Mrs. Levison, but 
six years after (under another name) behaves 
in a most discreditable manner to her sister. 
It is needless to say that Miss Durant 
succeeds in everything she undertakes, and 
finally marries a baronet. But we could wish 
her adventures had been described in language 
more intelligible than this:— The fact is 
that she” (Betha’s aunt) 


“cannot help perceiving that Mr. Frere, who 
has known her Blanche since childhood, is 
much more interested in her cousin than he is 
in herself, and she foresees shoals and quick- 


sands in the sea of matrimony on which she 
hopes to launch her only daughter.”’ 


The “ Sinless Secret” was the concealment 
by a young wife that it was her father, and not 
her lover, whom she had sheltered and hidden. 
It seems extraordinary how people can be so 
silly, or that anyone should care to relate all 
the consequences of such folly, which, in the 
present instance, are very painful indeed. 
* Rita,’’ however, has a taste for horrors, for 
the reader is harrowed in the next tale, “ A 
Costly Mask,” by the agonies gone through 
by a lady who marries one man while loving 
another, and dies in the moment of recon- 
ciliation. The rest of the volume is taken 
up with “Only a Girl’s Story,” where the 
old and rather unpleasant device is resorted 
to of a resurrection from drowning, with the 
widowed husband getting engaged to be 
married in the meanwhile. If only a Society 
for the Prevention of the Resurrection of 
Supposed Dead People could be started, we 
are quite sure there is not one of the reading 
public that would refuse to lend his name. 


Amico’s Little Girl is apparently a young 
lady’s first book. It is very confidential, 
and even abrupt in style, such expressions as 
“said friend,” and ‘‘said letter” being con- 
stantly introduced. The authoress has also 
a habit, excessively irritating to the moderately 
educated, of translating the simplest Italian 
phrases, or still worse of interposing some one 
Italian word into the conversation of a peasant 
woman, the rest of which is rendered in 
English. It is difficult to exaggerate the 
tedium of this habit, so common in novels. 
It is not to be supposed that a peasant would 
interlard her observations with foreign words 
like an ill-bred Englishwoman; and, as she 
knows no tongue but her own, what is gained 
by this method is difficult to say. The story 
is simple and pretty enough. 

If the scene of Zhe Two Victors were cast 
in the comet it could not be more unlike 
anything one has ever beheld. The characters 
livein a world of their own, in which marble 
palaces, dinners, and fine clothes play a great 
part, and where, with the maddening love of 
mystery inherent in novels, an aunt and 
niece never dream of enquiring which of two 
young men is the real son and heir, and 
which is only adopted. The sole interest of 
the book lies in the work of a girl who 
binds up the wounds of lost and maimed 
animals. 

Leonora B. Lana. 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Catalogue of the Manuscripts and Muniments of 
Alleyn’s College of God’s Gift at Dulwich. By 
George F. Warner, M.A. (Longmans.) The 
Governors of Dulwich College have done wisely 
in issuing this volume. Probably there was 
no collection of MSS. in England more gener- 
ally known to historical students, nor one the 
knowledge of which was less accurate. Their 
chief value has been supposed to consist in that 
portion of them which relates directly to the 
dramatic history of Alleyn’s period ; but it will 
be found that the collection embraces many 
other records which are of great importance in 
illustrating general and family history. For 
all ordinary purposes, the précis which Mr. 
Warner has given of each is so full and par- 








ticular that reference to the original will be 


unnecessary, ard it is impossible that the work 
could have been entrusted to more competent 
hands. We may feel certain that we now know 
precisely and minutely of what this collection 
is composed, and, it must be added, what is and 
what is not genuine. Mr. Warner’s elaborate 
Introduction is itself a most interesting and 
valuable contribution to history, and cannot be 
read without inspiring the fullest confidence in 
his criticisms and conclusions. That certain 
forgeries existed among the dramatic portions 
of these documents was already well known ; 
but Mr. Warner’s experienced eye has enabled 
him to detect a considerable further number, 
and his exposure of them is so complete that it 
will be impossible for anyone hereafter to be 
misled by them. That some of these forgeries 
are of quite modern date is clear enough, and 
it is also easy to see that Mr. Warner could 
readily name the perpetrator of them if he 
chose to do so. His reticence may be respected, 
and the matter take its place among the “ open 
secrets’ of the day. 


The Book of British Topography. By John 
P. Anderson. (Satchell and Co.) This volume 
claims to be only ‘‘ a classified catalogue of the 
topographical works in the library of the 
British Museum relating to Great Britain and 
Ireland,” and, so far as that library is con- 
cerned, will no doubt be found of considerable 
convenience by students who frequent that 
institution. The classification itself is perhaps 
not all that could be desired, though it is quite 
proper that each work should be entered accord- 
ing to the precise heading under which it appears 
in the Museum Catalogue. This system, how- 
ever, has its inconveniences. Suppose a person 
wishes to consult Alden’s Family Almanack, 
he will readily find the general heading of 
Oxfordshire, but he must go patiently through 
the double-column pages devoted to this couuty 
before reaching the reference required, and 
then he will find the work, not under *‘ Alden,” 
nor ‘‘ Almanack,”” but under ‘‘ Ephemerides.” 
It may be said that at the worst he will have to 
examine only a few pages; but all difficulty 
would have been obviated if Mr. Anderson had 
supplied the one thing in which this volume is 
sadly deficient—viz., an Index of Authors. As 
a handbook of British Topography the work is, 
of course, incomplete; but one familiar with 
this class of literature cannot but be amazed at 
the absence from the Museum library of so many 
books treating of the subject. The writer of 
this notice has on his own shelves scores of 
works for which he looks in vain in this 
Catalogue. Itis no excuse for the authorities 
of the Museum that many of these have been 
privately printed. There is no such book that 
could not have been obtained by the expenditure 
of the smallest effort; and it is unpardonable 
that the great national library is not in pos- 
session of at least every modern work relating 
to the history of the country. 


The Book of Precedence. By Sir Bernard 
Burke. (Harrison.) As Ulster states in his 
Preface that this work is to form a part of the 
next edition of his Peerage and Baronetage, its 
separate issue is justified only on the score of 
convenience, as a volume of eighty-eight pages 
can be handled more comfortably than one of 
1,500. How far the ‘‘ Scales of General or Social 
Precedence,” and the various lists of peers, 
baronets, &c., under the general title of ‘‘ Rela- 
tive Precedence,” are authoritative, we do not 
feel called upon to pronounce. Certainly, Sir 
Bernard includes in his list of baronets, and 
gives precedence to, a number whose claims 
have long been considered at least doubtful, 
and whom Mr. Foster boldly relegated to his 
department called ‘‘Chaos.” We will not 
pretend to decide when such distinguished 
authorities disagree. We venture to think, 
however, that it was a mistake to omit from the 
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list of baronetcies those ‘‘ merged in peerages.” 
Such is not actually the case, for the baronet- 
cies still exist, although for the moment over- 
shadowed by the superior dignities. There are 
several peers whose not impossible deaths with- 
in the year would revive baronetcies in the 
persons of their brothers or other relatives, and 
in such cases they would be undiscoverable in 
Ulster’s list. Such lists, to be valuable, should 
be complete. This objection does not apply to 
the lists of knights of the various orders, which 
will be found very convenient and useful. 


Tourist’s Guideto Hampshire. By G. Phillips 
Bevan. (Stanford.) The whole sea-coast of 
Southern England, from Bristol to London, has, 
with the exception of Dorset, been covered by 
these excellent guide-books of Mr. Stanford. 
That they are popular with the travelling public 
is an undoubted fact, and no one who has used 
them in his walks though rural England will 
be surprised at their success. Mr. Bevan’s 
description of Hampshire will probably hold 
its own with the rest of the series. No county 
in England affords greater variety of scenery. 
Two of its towns, Ventnor and Bournemouth, 
are among the safest retreats for the invalid. 
Its trout streams are the delight of the angler ; 
and the botanist who visits the New Forest 
dwells in Elysium. The ‘‘ hangers” at Sel- 
borne, and the South Downs around Peters- 
field, may be traversed with never-failing 
pleasure. Geology and botany are Mr. 
Bevan’s strong points; it is in historical 
knowledge that he is weakest. He gives fresh 
currency to the erroneous assertion that Gibbon 
was born in the old manor-house at Buriton, 
and with curious infelicity speaks of Cobbett 
as a “political economist.” This guide-book 
is a marvel of condensation, and perhaps for 
that reason it would have been well if the 
author had mentioned the names of the writers 
who have treated on Hampshire before him. 
Many a visitor to the New Forest would be 
only too pleased to hear of Mr. Wise’s charming 
volume on that lovely district. 


Tourist’s Guide to Somersetshire. By R. N. 
Worth. (Stanford.) Somerset has not the 
same reputation for beauty as Hampshire, 
but Mr. Worth’s account of the pleasures to 
be found within its borders should tempt a host 
of strangers into exploring its recesses. Take 
away Bath and Bristol, and its chief visitors 
at present are the huntsmen who congre- 
gate on Exmoor. This is not as it should 
be; for there is much pleasant scenery in 
Somerset, and its parish churches are without 
rival, ere can you find more stately 
towers than at Taunton, Wrington, and Huish 
Episcopi? ‘Tell us the church which possesses 
& more perfect nave than Banwell or Martock, 
and we will hasten to examine it for ourselves. 
Within a single day’s walk, and that not a long 
one, the ecclesiologist can find more gratification 
than in any other part of England; and, if he 
takes Mr. Worth’s little volume as his com- 
panion, he will carry with him all that is neces- 
sary for complete enjoyment. The Introduction 
of some twenty pages, especially its divisions of 
biography, bibliography, and archaeology, is 
just’ what all his followers should take as their 
models. Although we have read it carefuily 
from beginning to end, we have noticed but one 
small error ; we refer to the passage in which 
Mr. Worth, in momentary forgetfulness of 
Frome, speaks of Bath and Taunton as the only 
two boroughs still remaining in the county. 
There is but one thing more to say. What will 
be the feelings of Mr. Freeman when he finds 
the word ‘‘ Somersetshire” staring him in the 
face on the title-page of the handiest guide- 
book to the county ? 


The New Virginians. By the Author of “ Junia.” 
(Blackwood.) This rather audaciously titled 
book is one to be read, It gives an account— 





written by a young English lady—of the way 
in which one family of the numerous gently 
born and bred emigrants, who since the 
American War have sought their fortune in 
the Southern States, have fared. The history 
is not altogether an encouraging one, inasmuch 
as it shows pretty plainly (as a thousand written 
histories and millions of unwritten ones have 
shown before) that the secret of success in 
farming is simply the going without the 
comforts and conveniences which the English 
farmer allows himself. The moral of it, as far 
as it affects agricultural depression, is simply 
that of Mr. C. S. Reed’s homely sentence. If 
the English farmer chooses to get up at five 
o’clock, to go to bed soon after sunset, to drink 
nothing but filthy tea, and to live in not much 
more civilised fashion than his own labourers, 
he may prosper in Virginia, or in New Zealand, 
or in Manitoba, or, for the matter of that, in 
Essex or Berkshire. However, the interest of 
the book is by no means limited to such things. 
The author has a pleasant wit, and sketches her 
neighbours, from F. F. V., through mean 
whites and yellow folks, down to the real shiny- 
black or raven-gray ‘‘ nigger,” with a freedom 
which is very amusing, but which, if she be 
still a resident in Virginia, must, we should 
think, rather try the hospitable forbearance of 
the inhabitants. Nevertheless, she is a Southern 
sympathiser, and tells tales by no means com- 
plimentary to the North, either as it was or as 
it is. In this pie we shall not put our finger 
further than to say that the author of Te New 
Virginians seems to us well informed on almost 
all points save that of the famous Ku-Klux- 
Klan, the extent and nature of whose opera- 
tions she fails, we think, to appreciate fully, 
judging it, as she admittedly does, from hearsay 
and one-sided evidence. The Ku-Klux may 
have had ample excuse for its proceedings, 
but those proceedings themselves were not of 
the rose-water kind. 


The Horse: as he Was, as he Is, and as he 
Ought to Be. By James Irvine Lupton, 
F.R.C.V.S. (W. H. Allen and Co.) Under 
this somewhat pretentious title, the author 
has collected the current history of English 
horse-breading to be found in all books on 
the subject. While attributing the alleged 
deterioration of what he calls the ‘‘ general 
utility horse” to the love of gambling and 
racing of two-year-olds, he has apparently no 
remedy to propose but the introduction of 
trotting courses, after the fashion of our 
American cousins. That foreign Governments 
have of late given great attention to the im- 
provement of horses, and that, consequently, 
the breed has greatly improved in many 
countries, is unquestionable ; but that there has 
been any deterioration in any class of English 
horse is open to doubt. We have not kept our 
relative superiority, owing to foreign improve- 
ment, formed always on our own stock; but 
where perfection is wanted in any class of horse, 
it would still be looked for in our English 
breeds. The illustrations in this book are 
excellent; they have no relevancy to the text, 
but were apparently intended to carry out the 
promise of the title. The ‘‘ booklet” itself, as its 
author calls it, is written in English even more 
slipshod than usual with writers of this class, 


The Worthies of Nottinghamshire. By Cor- 
nelius Brown, F'.R.S.L. (Nottingham: Charles 
Wheatley.) We have received the first part 
of this handsomely printed quarto, which is to 
be completed in twelve numbers, and supplied 
to subscribers only at the price of two shillings 
each. Mr. Brown has commenced the work 
very pleasantly; and, if he continues it 
judiciously, the volume will no doubt prove an 
interesting contribution to the biographical 
literature of the period, for Nottinghamshire 
has given birth to, or been the home of, a goodly 
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number of distinguished men and women. The 
portrait of the author of Festus which accom- 
panies this part is an unusually excellent speci- 
men of photographic art, and a most character- 
istic likeness. It is well worth the price of the 
completed work, 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


WE understand that the librarianship of the 
Bodleian will remain vacant at least until 
October. No election is possible except in full 
term. 


THE inaugural address at the first meeting of 
the Browning Society next October will prob- 
ably be delivered by the Rev. J. Kirkman, of 
St. Stephen’s, Hampstead, who some years ago 
gave a course of lectures on Browning’s Sordello, 
which were remarkably well attended, and 
created great interest in the neighbourhood, 
Mr. Kirkman’s lecture on Browning’s “Childe 
Roland to the dark tower came” was shown 
in MS. to the poet, and received his warm 
commendation. Papers for the first session 
of the society have been promised by Mr. 
J. T. Nettleship: Mr. James Thomson, author 
of The City of Dreadful Night, &c.; Mr. 
G. Barnett Smith, Mr. Sidney Ball, of Oriel, 
Mr. Hume Pynsent, &c. Probably Mr. George 
Meredith will read a paper, too; and so will Prof. 
Corson, of Cornell University, who will act as 
honorary secretary of the society in America. 


Messrs. SmitH, ELDER AND Co. will pub- 
lish immediately a volume entitled Church and 
Chapel, consisting of a series of sermons preached 
in St. Botolph’s, Bishopsgate, on the relation 
of the Church of England to Dissent. The 
sermon on the Church of England and an 
exhaustive Introduction are by the late Dean 
Stanley, the revision of tho sheets of his con- 
tribution having been one of his last acts before 
his fatal illness. The other contributors are 
the Revs. Brooke Lambert, 8. A. Barnett, Dr, 
Ross, and R. H. Hadden. 


As we noticed last week, a change has 
been made in the character of the New York 
weekly Review, the Nation; it has become 
the weekly edition of the New York Hvening 
Post. On its face, this looks like a surrender 
of the Nation, but, in reality, it is the 
Nation which has swallowod the Evening 
Post. Sixtsen years ago, Mr. E. L. Godkin 
founded the Nation, and began to gather around 
him the very remarkable staff of contributors 
which gave the opinion of the paper the great 
weight it had. To Mr. Godkin the paper owed 
its inception and its strength; and the best of 
its political writing was his. Of late, he has 
been assisted in this department by Mr. Horace 
White. Two months ago, Mr. Godkin, Mr. 
White, and Mr. Carl Schurz (formerly editor of 
the German Jestliche Post of St. Louis, and 
latterly Secretary of the Interior under President 
Hayes) desired to direct an independent daily 
paper to furthor the cause of political reform. 
They bought the Zvening Post, one of the oldest 
papers in New York, and long known for 
its independence and its literary leanings. It 
had been conducted for nearly fifty years by the 
poet Bryant, and was purchased from his heirs. 
Messrs. Godkin, White, and Schurz, having 
determined to make the Evening Post a daily - 
Nation, concentrate their efforts on the daily, 
and make up the weekly in the main from the 
matter which has appeared in the daily, much 
the same way that the Pall Mall Budget is made 
up from the Pall Mall Gazette. As the Evening 
Post has announced that it is to have the benefit 
of the Nation’s list of writers, no falling off in 
the quality of the latter’s literary reviews need 
be feared. 


THE annual meeting of the Wordsworth 
Society was held at Grasmere on July 20. It 
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was resolyed to issue, in the course of the 
autumn, a full bibliography of the works of 
Wordsworth published during his lifetime, with 
a fewillustrative notes, and an engraving or 
etching of one of the portraits of the poet, to 
be called ‘‘ The Wordsworth Society’s Portrait.” 
It was also decided to publish, at some future 
time, a selection of Wordsworth’s poems, 
arranged chronologically. Lord Coleridge was 
elected president of the society for the year 
1882. 


Mr. A. H. BuLteN has just completed his 
very full and valuable edition of the works of 
John Day, a reprint which we have often called 
for in these columns. Mr. Bullen’s edition is 
strictly limited to 150 copies, and most of these 
have been subscribed for. A few, however, can 
still be bought, at two guineas, from the editor, 
Clarence House, Godwin Road, New Town, 
Margate. 


On Tuesday, July 19, the Phormio of Terence 
was performed by the boys of the Birmingham 
Oratory. Next week we hope to give some 
notice of this interesting performance, for which 
a prologus was specially written by Card. New- 
man. 


Tne author of Dorothy, a charming pastoral 
poem, published anonymously by C. Kegan Paul 
and Co., to the meritsof which we were the firstto 
call attention, has had a most gratifying compli- 
ment paid him by Mr. Browning. The book 
having been sent to the poet without word said 
or name given, it lay on his table for months 
unread. He took it up by accident one day last 
week, and was so struck by the simplicity and 
beauty of the idyllic story—a true Hermann and 
Dorothea in its way—that he wrote to the pub- 
lishers to ask who the unknown author of the 
poem was that had given him such delight, and 
that his artist-son had pronounced ‘‘a perfect 
picture gallery.” Many as have been the testi- 
monies to the worth of his Dorothy, none has 
gratified Mr. Arthur J. Munby like this from 
Mr. Browning, combining, as it does, the verdict 
of a great poet and of one who has given proof 
that he will some day be a great artist. 


Mr. Sipney J. HeErRTAGE, B.A., editor of the 
Catholicon, Gesta Romanorum, Sir Ferumbras 
in the Charlemagne Romances, &c., for the 
Early-English Text Society, is the new editor 
of Cassell’s Lncyclopaedic Dictionary. He will 
have the assistance of the former editor, the 
Rey. R. Hunter, in the theological and scien- 
tific articles, and will himself continue to help, 
for a time at least, in the Philological Society's 
English Dictionary. 


Messrs. GrorcE Bett & Sons propose to 
issue a series of Technological Handbooks, 
under the editorship of Mr. H. Trueman Wood, 
secretary to the Society of Arts, who prepared 
the revised scheme of examinations for the 
City and Guilds Institute: The chief object is 
to supply the want of text-books for the yearly 
increasing number of candidates at the Insti- 
tute ; and, eventually, all the industries specified 
in its programme will be included in the plan. 
The following are announced as in prepara- 
tion :—Calico Bleaching, Dyeing, and Printing, 
by W. Crookes, F.R.S.; Iron and Steel Manu- 
facture, by Prof. Huntington; Telegraphs and 
Telephones, by W. H. Preece, F.R.S.; Cotton 
Manufacture, by R. Marsden; Glass Manu- 
facture, by H. Chance, H. Powell, and Dr. 
Hopkinson, F.R.S. The intention of the editor 
is to produce books which will provide all 
interested in our great manufacturing indus- 
tries with knowledge which, while it may be 
tested by examination questions, will also be 
found of use for practical work. 


WE are glad to hear that Mr. Elliot Stock will 
issue in the autumn a magazine entitled The Bib- 
liographer. 1t is to be uniform in size and style 





with the Antiquary, and will be devoted ex- 
clusively to book-lore. 


Messrs. Hurst AND BLACKETT will shortly 
publish a new novel by Mr. Percy Greg, 
entitled ZJvy, in three volumes. 


Tur Board of Trinity College have granted 
the use of their buildings for the Congress of 
the Social Science Association, which meets at 
Dublin on October 3. The president for this 
year is Lord O’ Hagan. 


THE publishers of Mr. J. E. Cussan’s History of 
Hertfordshire, having avery few copiesof thesmall 
edition, which consisted of 350 copies imperial 
quarto size and seventy-five copies royal folio 
size, unsubscribed for, have sold them to Messrs. 
Henry Sotheran and Co., who now offer the 
book at a reduced price. We had occasion to 
speak highly of this work on its appearance, 
and doubt not but it will soon be on the list of 
“‘ out of print and scarce books.” 


Tirk first instalment of the late Mr. Thomas 
Stephens’s work on The Gododin, published by 
the Society of Cymmrodorion, is now ready. 
It comprises part of the Historical Introduction, 
aud will be issued to members in a few days. 


A TRANSLATION into English of La Philosophie 
du Credo, by the late Pi:re Gratry, will shortly 
appear from the pen of Mr. R. N. Bain, who 
has added a sketch of the author’s life, anda 
translation of the funeral address delivered by 
Monsignor Perraud. The whole has been edited 
by Mr. George Gilbert Scott. j 


Mr. Kart Brryp has written an essay 
founded on recently discovered Shetlandic folk- 
lore, the first part of which will appear in the 
Contemporary Review for August, under the title 
of ‘Germanic Water Deities.” It will contain 
comparative references to Norse, Scottish, Irish, 
and Kymric Water-horse and Nix tales, as well 
as to Greek and Vedic mythology. 


WE learn from a French source that M. 
Joseph Reinach, one of M. Gambetta’s political 
aides-de-camp, and the editor of his collected 
speeches, will contribute an article on ‘‘ Scrutin 
de Liste” to the August number of the Nine- 
teenth Century. 


Messrs. VIZETELLY AND Co. will publish, 
early in August, a new work, in two volumes, 
by Mr. E. C. Grenville Murray, author of The 
Member for Paris, &c. It is entitled Sidelights 
on English Society; or, Sketches from Life, 
Social and Satirical ; and it will be illustrated 
by nearly <00 characteristic engravings from 
designs by well-known artists. 


Messrs. HATCHARDS have in the press:— 
Quadrille- Players, by ‘‘ Brenda,” the deservedly 
popular authoress of Nothing to Nobody and 
many other stories; Mysteriously Missing ; or, 
the Strange Adventures of Two Little Pickles, by 
the Rey. Frederick Loughidge; Jeannie Nairn, 
by Miss Grant; and From the Beginning ; or, 
Stories from Genesis, by Mrs. G. E. Morton. 


An English translation of Kant’s Prolegomena, 
by Mr. E. Belfort Bax, with a biography of the 
philosopher and a selection from his corre- 
spondence, will shortly appear as a new yolume 
in Bohn’s Standard Library. 


TuE Wesleyan Committee are negotiating for 
the MSS. of the late Rev. Samuel Coley and 
the Rev. W. Overend Simpson—two eminent 
divines of the Wesleyan body—with a view to 
their publication. 

Mr. W. Garrett Horver, editor of The 
Book of Praise for Children, has in preparation 
The Poet's Bible, being a selection from English 
poetry illustrating the characters and scenes of 
Holy Scripture. 

Dr. Exit HauskNecnut, the editor of the 
romance of 7'he Sowdane of Babylone for the 
Early-English Text Society, is preparing for 
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publication a new edition of the old romances 
of Richard Coer de Lion and Floris and Blanche- 
flour from the MSS. Lord Ellesmere has been 
good enough to go through all his MSS. with 
Dr. Hausknecht, in the hope of finding among 
them the collection of old romances that Todd 
described, in his Illustrations of Gower and 
Chaucer, as then in the Stafford Library, 
But the search has been in vain, like previous 
ones by Dr. George Kingsley and Mr. Furnivall. 
MSS. do disappear unaccountably. Mr. Bowes’s 
Midland MS. of Robert of Brunne’s Handlyng 
Synne, once lent to the late Grenville Shairp, 
cannot now be traced. 


At the Alumni meeting of Yale College 
on July 5, President Porter read an interesting 
report on the progress of the institution during 
the last fifteen years. The number of teachers 
has largely increased in every department. A 
“university” fund has been accumulated to 
the amount of over 400,000 dols. (£80,000) ; 
while donations and bequests for special pur- 
poses reach the total of nearly 2,000,000 dols, 
(£500,000). Several dormitories and two 
chapels have been erected ; and the library has 
been almost doubled, both in accommodation 
and in number of volumes. It is complained, 
in the Nation, that no American university, 
except Harvard, publishes an annual statement 
of its material progress. 


WE learn from the New York Critic that Mr. 
Parke Godwin, now that he has retired from 
the management of the Evening Post, will 
devote himself to the preparation for the press 
of the literary remains of William Oullen 
Bryant. The whole work will occupy several 
volumes, and include a Life of the poet as well 
as his correspondence. 

THE following inscription has recently been 
placed upon the pedestal of Vitalis’ statue of 
Byron, which has been erected at Missolonghi 
by a public subscription confined to the Greek 
race. It is from the pen of Demetrios Semitelos, 
professor in the University of Athens :— 

Bperravins dudrimov &Ope ards, tive, Bipwva, 
dv rep Kijpe pikevy Mynuootvns Ovyarpes: 

tav & evepyeriav uvijoti cd Cortes ayhpy, 
“EAAnves orjoav Adivov é épdvov. 

Eire yap ‘EAAds érefper” érevbepins ev a€0rAw 
HAvve Oadmwph xdpua Te wapvauevors. 

THE German Government have announced 
that, commencing from February 1883, English 
will be a compulsory subject of examination 
for the entrance of officers into the army. 
Candidates coming from gymnasia, however, 
will have the option of offering Greek. The 
programme of the examination in English is as 
follows :—Reading of English at sight ; transla- 
tion of English into German and of German 
into English; English syntax; and the gram- 
matical and etymological analysis of English 
phrases. 


THE distribution of honours on the occasion 
of the French national /¢te of July 14 was 
almost entirely confined to men distinguished 
in literature or art. Out of twenty-five nomi- 
nations to various grades in the Legion of 
Honour, only six fell to military men and seven 
to officials in civil employ ; while the rest in- 
cluded the following :—Bailly, the architect, and 
Emile Perrin, manager of the Comédie francaise, 
were made commanders; Le Blant and Fustel 
de Coulanges, both of the Institut, the painters 
Heilbuth, de Neuville, and Detaille, and Vau- 
corbeil, Director of the Académie nationale de 
Musique, were made officers; and the only 
names in the list of chevaliers are those of the 
artists Butin, Vernier, Lansy, and Dupuis. 
Detaille is expressly stated to have received his 
decoration for ‘‘ services artistiques pendant 
lexpédition de Tunisie.” 

In memory of the Diet of Speyer (1529), from 
which Protestants derive their name, it is pro- 
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posed to build a church on the spot, to be called 
the Cathedral of the Protest. The sum of 
£12,000 has already been subscribed, including 
contributions from the Emperor of Germany 
and the King of Bavaria. Speyer, or Spire, a 
little town in the Palatinate near the left bank 
of the Rhine, which in former days was often 
the residence of emperors, has now only 14,000 
inhabitants. 

M. THtop. ExsHotz has commenced the 
publication of a critical bibliography of the 
periodical literature of Russia. The first 
volume which has appeared is concerned with 
the eighty-three periodicals and journals pub- 
lished in French; of these the oldest is the 
Caméléon littéraire, dating from 1755. The 
first Russian paper devoted to politics was the 
Gazette de St.-Petersbourg, its earliest number 
appearing in 1757. A second volume, describ- 
ing publications in German, will shortly appear ; 
and the work will be completed by a third 
yolume, dealing with the journals that are 
published in the Russian language. 


GERMAN papers announce that arrangements 
have been concluded between Director Angelo 
Neumann, of Leipzig, and Mr. Mapleson, of 
Her Majesty’s Theatre, for the performance of 
Wagner’s Ring of the Nibelungs in London. 
Herr Neumann has undertaken to produce the 
celebrated tetralogy of Wagner in the same 
style as it has recently been performed with so 
much success at Berlin. 


Tu French politician, M. Edouard Lockroy, 
has just published with Calmann Lévy, under 
the title of Journal d’une Bourgeoise pendant la 
Révolution, a series of private letters written by 
his great-grandmother. 


Ir is proposed to hold a national exhibition 
at Zurich in 1883. A grant of 400,000 frs. will 
be asked from the Swiss Confederation, and 
600,000 frs. from the town and canton of 
Zurich. 


THE last novelty on the Paris boulevards is 
the Journal des Gourmets, which is really the 
revival of a paper well known to the last 
generation. 

Pror. Buiuntscuui, of Heidelberg, has 
received from the Far East two presents of a 
very exceptional character. One is a transla- 
tion into Chinese of his Allgemeines Staatsrecht, 
prepared at the cost of the Chinese Government ; 
the other, a translation into Japanese of Das 
moderne Vilkerrecht als Rechtsbuch, made by a 
Japanese who has lately studied at Heidelberg. 


Ernest LERovux, of Paris, has published 
the first volume of M. Bouché-Leclercq’s trans- 
lation of Curtius’s History of Greece, in which 
the first two books of the German historian, 
bringing the story down to the period of the 
Median wars, are laid before French readers. 


THE last book by M. Jules Verne is entitled 
La Jaganda, 800 Liewes sur ’ Amazone, of which 
the second part has just been published by 
Hetzel, of Paris. 


UnpveEr the title of Annales du Bibliophile 
belye, the well-known publisher and bookseller 
of Brussels, M. Olivier, has just issued the first 
number of a monthly serial devoted to biblio- 
graphy, which will take the place of the Bulletin 
du Bibliophile belge, discontinued in 1879. 

Dr. W. Vieror’s Zeitschrift fiir Orthographie, 
which we are glad to learn has had a fair 
measure of success, will commence its second 
year, in October next, under the title Zeitschrift 
fiir Orthographie, Orthoepie und Sprachphysio- 
logie (Rostock : W. Werther). 

WE have received from Messrs. William 
Blackwood and Sons (Edinburgh aud London) 
& new edition in one volume, handsomely 
printed and bound, of Reata, by E. D. Gerard, 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


OF new editions and reprints we have received 
the following :—The Amateur Pottery and Glass 
Painter, with Directions for Gilding, Chasing, 
Burnishing, Bronzing, and Ground-laying, by 
E. Campbell Hancock, Fourth Edition (W. H. 
Allen and Co.); The Demon: a Poem, by 
Michael lLermontoff, translated from the 
Russian by Alexander Condie Stephen, Second 
Edition (Triibner and Co.); Apostolical Chris- 
tianity: its History and Development, by the 
Rey. C. A. Row (Church of England Sunday 
School Institute) ; Instruction for Confirmation, 
for the Use of Senior-class Teachers, with some 
Suggestions as to Instruction for Baptism, by 
the Rev. E. P. Cachemaille, Second Edition 
(Church of England Sunday School Institute) ; 
Touring in Shetland and Orkney: Scotch 
Letters reprinted from the Times (Edinburgh: 
A. and C. Black); Botany for Schools and 
Science Classes, by W. J. Browne (Simpkin, 
Marshall and Co.); The Youthful Eaploits of 
Fionn, edited for the Gaelic Union by David 
Comyn (M. G. Gill and Son); De Quincey’s 
Confessions of an Opium-EKater (Whittaker and 
Co.); Southern Afghanistan and the North- 
west Frontier of India, with a Map, by Griffin 
W. Wyse, Second Edition (W. H. Allen and 
Co.); ‘‘ Short” and ‘* Long”’ Service: a Reply 
toSir Garnet Wolseley, by ‘‘ Centurion” (W. H. 
Allen and Co.) ; Supplement to the Catalogue of 
the Lending Library, Warrington Museum ; 
&e., &e. 


WE have also on our table the following :— 
Transactions of the National Association for the 
Promotion of Social Science, Edinburgh, 1880 
(Longmans); The Purchase of Gas and Water 
Works, with the Latest Statistics of Municipal 
Gas and Water Supply, by Arthur Silver- 
thorne (Crosby Lockwood and Co.); Natural 
Philosophy for London University Matriculation, 
by Dr. Edward B. Aveling (W. Stewart and 
Co.); Questions on Prof. Balfour Stewarts 
** Lessons in Elementary Physics,” by T. H. Core 
(Macmillan); Catholic Controversy : a Reply to 
Dr. Littledale’s ‘‘ Plain Reasons,” by H. J. D. 
Ryder, of the Oratory (Burns and Oates); Z'he 
Dictionary of Watering Places, Seaside and 
Inland, at Home and Abroad, Part I., British, 
Part IL, Foreign (L. Upcott Gill); A Guide to 
Studying for Honour Classical Moderations, by 
L. R. Farnell (Oxford: James Thornton) ; 
Calendar of Durham College of Physical Science, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne; eport of the Highth 
Annual Conference, held at Berne, of the 
Association for the Reform and Codification of 
the Law of Nations (William Clowes and Sons); 
The Index to the Paper and Printing Trades 
Journal, compiled by Edwin P. Pearce(Taunton: 
Barnicott and Son); &c., &c. 


Or pamphlets we have received :—Jndian 
History and Colonel Malleson: being a Corre- 
spondence between the Author of ‘‘ Kaye Re- 
written” and Gen. C. L. Showers (Reeves and 
Turner); The Penny Postaye Scheme of 1837: 
Was it an Invention or a Copy? by Patrick 
Chalmers (Effingham Wilson); The Larly Cali- 
phate and Rise of Istam: being the Rede Lecture 
for 1881, by Sir William Muir (Smith, Elder 
and Co.); A Reconsideration of the Silver Question 
and the Double Standard, by W. Westgarth 
(Effingham Wilson); The Church of England, 
Past and Present: a Popular Lecture by the 
Bishop of Carlisle (S. P. C. K.); Thomas Carlyle: 
his Life and Work; being the opening paper 
read before the members of the Glasgow Carlyle 
Club, by W. Martin (Glasgow: Wilson and 
McCormick); Zhe Preliminaiion to the Book of 
Comprehension, by a Comprehensionist (H. 
Cattell and Co.); Zhe Evil One; or, the Revision- 
ists revised, by the Rev. J. A. Giles (Reeves and 
Turner); 4 Guide to the Popular Natural History 
Clubs of London, by Henry Walker (Waters’ 
Library, 97 Westbourne Groye, W.); Lthics and 
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Atheists ; or, Remonstrances with Prof. Adler, 
Col. Ingersoll, and others, by W. H. Trenwith 
(New York: J. W. Pratt); Answer of Gaston L. 
Feuardent to L. P. di Cesnola (New York: 
Thompson and Moreau); &c., &c. 


OF foreign books we have received :—Socrate 
et Notre Temps: Théologie de Socrate, Dogme 
de la Providence, par Gustave d’Eichthal (Paris : 
Georges Chamerot); Voltaire am Abend seiner 
Apotheose, von H. L.. Wagner (Heilbronn : Gebr, 
Henninger); Beschreibung der pergamenischen 
Bildwerke (Berlin: Weidmannsche Buchhand- 
lung); Denkschrift iiber die aufgaben der 
Gessellschaft fiir rheinische Geschichtskunde 
(Koln: Dumont-Schauberg); &c., &c. 





OBITUARY. 
DEAN STANLEY. 


PrRoBABLY there is no living ecclesiastic but 
Card. Newman whose death would leave such 
a blank in England as Dean Stanley’s. For 
nearly forty years his name has been familiar ; 
for more than twenty it has been a power— 
upon the whole, the greatest power in favour 
of the cause whose victory he prepared and 
lived to share. Others might surpass him in 
learning or eloquence, in speculative insight or 
logical cogency ; but he was unequalled upon 
his own side in his instinctive sympathy with 
all that was best in the average cultivated 
opinion and character of the day, in his instinct. 
ive appreciation of the ease with which the 
public mind could be led by one in sympathy 
with its favourite virtues, and not out of 
sympathy with the prejudices and illusions 
which cling to virtues like mistletoe to the oak. 
In this he resembled Bishop Wilberforce; but 
the Bishop was a general and the Dean was 4 
champion, and it is easier for a champion to be 
sans peur et sans reproche : he has no subordinates 
for whom he is responsible, who have to be 
defended in public and perhaps rebuked in 
private ; he may not always be victorious, but 
he never has to forbid an advance or order a 
retreat. 

Tn one respect, Stanley was singularly fortu- 
nate. J'rom the days when he and the present 
Master of Balliol separated themselves from the 
elder generation of Oxford Liberals who led the 
hue-and-cry against Tract XC., he was always 
throwing his shield over those who were in peril 
for unpopular opinions which he did not hold; 
and, even when his advocacy profited his clients 
little, it never hurt himself. Itis true that he 
was sometimes bitterly attacked for the tendency 
of his own opinions, and not always by con- 
temptible adversaries; but for one reason or 
other their hostility was as ineffective as Giant 
Pope’s. 

He was happy both in his birth and in his 
breeding. He was the son of the upright, 
large-hearted, single-minded naturalist, who 
would have been as excellent as an admiral as 
he was as Rector of Alderley and Bishop of 
Norwich, and of the devout and honourable 
woman whose “ porcelain understanding” fasci- 
nated Sydney Smith. For five years he was 
the favourite pupil of Dr. Arnold, who opened 
so many new horizons to Englishmen, and 
filled all his pupils who were capable of the 
infusion with that ‘‘love of truth” which is 
so much more and so much less than the desire 
of knowledge. From him, too, he learnt to 
regard the Christian State, or, rather, the State 
as it needs must be in Christendom, as the 
paramount earthly ideal. After a very brilliant 
career at Oxford, he was elected fellow of Uni- 
versity College, and was soon called to demon- 
strate the early maturity of his powers by writing 
the Life of Dr. Arnold. He was still under 
thirty when he published, in 1844, one of the 
most perfect pieces of biography in the English 
language. The charm of Dr. Arnold’s Life and 
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Letters is not easy to analyse. The grace of 
style, the sense of proportion shown in the 
selection of topics, and the adjustment of 
extract to narrative, are too unobtrusive, too 
impersonal, for us to criticise his artistic 
method as we might criticise a Boswell’s. 
The influence of Arnold (as a channel of 
the ideas of Bunsen) is still paramount: 
the theory that Peter represents the guiding- 
spirit of the mediaeval Church, St. Paul 
the guiding-spirit of the Church of the 
Reformation, St. John the guiding spirit of 
the Church of the future, is applied, but very 
critically, for the enlightenment and direction 
of the generation who were growing up after 
the subsidence of the agitation about the 
Tracts for the Times. His next considerable 
work, published, after an interval of seven years, 
in 1854,* was of a more scientific character. 
The edition of the Epistles to the Corinthians is 
not an unworthy pendant to the splendid work 
of his friend on the Epistles to the Thessa- 
lonians, Romans, and Galatians; the author had 
passed from the influence of the greatest of 
amateurs to follow, at a safe distance, the dis- 
cussions of trained theologians. Meanwhile, he 
had been appointed to a canonry at Canterbury, 
and his Historical Memorials of Canterbury 
Cathedral, which grew out of lectures delivered 
there upon the death and shrine of Becket and 
the Black Prince in 1852 and 1853, are the earliest 
indication of where his special strength lay. 
Hitherto, his works had only been marked by a 
very high level of scholarly accomplishment ; 
in these lectures he revealed himself as a master 
of the historical picturesque. The didactic 

urpose is a little too evident; he is obviously 
impatient to make his cathedral a living reality 
to his hearers. Neither its architectural effect 
nor its architectural history appealed to him, 
though in both it is one of the most interesting 
of English minsters ; but its historical associa- 
tions fascinated him. Indeed, it might almost be 
said that history attracted him chiefly by its 
local associations. What he cares for in Becket is 
not the conflict with Henry, but the scenery of the 
martyrdom and all theincidentsof the pilgrimage 
to the shrine ; he will knownothing of the Black 
Prince, but as the victor of Cressy and Poictiers, 
who sleeps at Canterbury. Next year (1855), a 
visit to the East bore fruit in the memorable book 
on Sinai and Palestine, which taught the British 
public, for the first time, that Abraham was a 
Bedouin Sheikh, which was a singularly well- 
chosen approximation to the conception of the 
patriarch as an actual historical personage. The 
whole book is full of this kind of suggestiveness ; 
the Bible narrative is criticised just so far (and 
no farther) as is necessary in order that it may 
be realised. The work took its place at once as 
a classic, and established the author’s position 
in the first rank of contemporary literature. 
His external position was fixed at the same 
time; he had been appointed secretary to the 
first Commission for the University of Oxford, 
and his claims to promotion were recognised by 
his appointment to the Chair of Ecclesiastical 
History and to the canonry of Christ Church 
which was soon annexed to it. His inaugural 
lectures were not delivered till 1857. But 
from his first return to Oxford, his position as 
a leader in academical and ecclesiastical 
politics was as important as his position as a 
man of letters ; in fact, each lent importance to 
the other, while both gained something from his 
frequent appearances in the university pulpit, 
where his influence told quite as strongly for 
spiritual earnestness as for speculative liberal- 
ism. As a party leader he was full of con- 
trasts, which were not strange to those who 
knew his face, even then prematurely aged, with 
the sweet tender lines of lip and eyelid, and the 
* The charming little memoirs prefixed to his 
father’s charges appeared in 1850, 





fierce forehead, and the clear bright eye that 
flashed as often as it melted. No man dealt 
more leniently with opinions; few men judged 
more harshly of parties, but his harshness was 
all in the abstract. It would have been a rare 
honour, even for a lay politician, to have won his 
way in spite of such keen conflict to such hearty 
interchange of friendly regard as rewarded 
Stanley’s chivalrous geniality. Of course, he 
took the work of his chair seriously ; much of 
his most picturesque and suggestive writing is to 
be found in the somewhat fragmentary Lectures 
on the Eastern Church which appeared in 1861. 
His Lectures on the Jewish Church, which he 
still hoped to complete as late as 1877, bear 
something the same relation to Ewald’s History 
of Israel as Arnold’s work on Roman History 
bears to Niebuhr’s, though the difference of 
the subject-matter naturally made Stanley less 
ready than Arnold to admit the need of a 
radical reconstruction of tradition. 

But, after all, his championship of Hssays and 
Reviews, and especially of Prof. Jowett, his 
successful efforts to abolish academical tests 
and relax ecclesiastical restrictions, left deeper 
traces upon Oxford than his lectures. 

In 1863, he accompanied the Prince of Wales 
to the Kast; on his return, he married Lady 
Augusta Bruce, and became Dean of Westmin- 
ster. Thenceforward, his work as a leader of 
opinion, of society, of philanthropy, altogether 
overshadowed his work as a man of letters. 
He was foremost in every controversy ; in Con- 
vocation he lost no opportunity of braving 
defeat; he knew that in the eyes of most lay- 
men his opponents lost credit for every Pyrrhic 
victory. He was the first Dean to wake the 
silence of the naves of our ancient minsters, and 
his example has found many imitators ; he used 
the singular independence of his position for 
experiments in the direction of ecclesiastical 
comprehension which can only be imitated by 
future Deans of Westminster. 

His zeal for the great national shrine of which 
he was guardian bore fruit in the restoration of 
the ancient Chapter House and the mutilated 
north transept ; in memorials to the illustrious 
dead who sleep elsewhere ; above all, in the 
richest and ripest of his later works, the His- 
torical Memorials of Westminster Abbey, of 
which the first edition appeared within two 
years of his appointment. One feels, in reading 
it, that the associations of the Abbey, noble and 
less noble, have become intelligible for the first 
time; and we constantly come on quaint touches 
like the apology for Izaak Walton, who was the 
first to leave his monogram on another’s monu- 
ment in 1658; or fancies like this: ‘‘ Those great 
graves far away aro the Poets’ Corner of a yet 
vaster temple ; or, may we take it yet another 
way, and say that Stratford-on-Avon and Dry- 
burgh, Stoke Pogis and Grasmere, are chapels- 
of-ease united by invisible cloisters with West- 
minster Abbey itself?” 

Meanwhile, his literary activity in other 
directions was almost unabated ; the delivery, if 
not the publication, of his sermons on events of 
the day was always an attraction to Londoners ; 
and his pen was neveridle. It had long been his 
conviction that History drove Controversy from 
before her judgment-seat as promptly as Gallio, 
if more gently; he tended increasingly to use 
his wealth of historical illustration and his 
keenness of historical insight for the propagation 
of paradoxes which he designed to act as solvents 
of prejudices. Of what there was in such a 
method to mislead some readers and irritate 
others, the AcADEMY has spoken lately (June 
25). It is pleasanter now to turn to such a 
book as the Lectures on the Scottish Church, 
delivered in 1872, and note the humours of the 
parallel between the negative Confession of Faith 
put forth in Scotlandin 1581,and the Creed of the 
l’ourth Council of Toledo under King Recared, 
which is wholly composed of anathemas; or the 





veiled suggestion that ecclesiastical assemblies 
must be very bad things since Carstairs thought 
as ill of them as St. Gregory Nazianzen ; or the 
shrewd contrast between the readiness of the 
saintly Leighton to be re-ordained and the honest 
scruples of the worldly Sharpe. 

Dean Stanley died at midnight last Monday. 
On that day week he will be laid in the Abbey 
he loved so well, by the side of his wife, who 
made him feel that he had never lived till his 
life was one with hers. G. A. Srcox. 


CHANCELLOR HARINGTON. 


On that fatal morning when the bells of 
Westminster Abbey were telling to the world 
of London the news of the death of Dean 
Stanley, it was announced that another well- 
known dignitary of the English Church had 

assed away. Chancellor Harington, whose 
zeal for the fabric of Exeter Cathedral and its 
historic associations was little, if at all, inferior 
to Dean Stanley’s affection for the Abbey, died 
on the 14th inst. His theological opinions were 
those of the school of Bishop Phillpotts, to whom 
he was indebted for his canonry at Exeter; 
and it would not be possible to select from the 
ranks of the beneficed or cathedral clergy a 
better exemplar than Chancellor Harington of 
the old-fashioned High-Churchmen whose boast 
it was to steer a middle course between Geneva 
and Rome. Most of his works and periodical 
contributions—and both were numerous— dealt 
with the ritual history of the English Church, 
or with the lives of the Reformers of the sixteenth 
century. His interest in the divines of the 
Tudors was, perhaps, hereditary, for he was 
descended from Sir John Harington, of Somerset, 
the grandson of Henry VIII., and the author of 
some very candid notes on the lives of the 
bishops who lived under the rule of that monarch 
and his children. A year or two ago, Chancellor 
Harington, smarting under some differences of 
opinion in the capitular body of Exeter Cathe- 
dral, sent in his resignation of his stall ; but he 
was happily induced, through the entreaties of 
his colleagues, to retain a connexion which 
could only have been severed with pain to every 
Churchman in the diocese. Under the Truro 
Chapter Act there will for the future be one 
canonry less at Exeter, and its endowments 
will become a nucleus for a fund for providing 
a dean and chapter at the new cathedral of 
the West. 








VILHELM TOPSOE.—ELIZABETH BAUMANN- 
JERICHAU. 

THE epidemic of diphtheria now raging in 
Copenhagen deprived Danish society on the 
same day, the 10th inst., and almost at the 
same hour, of two of its brightest ornaments. 

Vilhelm Christian Sigurd Topsie was not 
merely the leading Danish journalist of the 
day, but a man whose combination of tact and 
enlightenment gave him a peculiarly useful 
position. As editor of Dagbladet, the most 
influential newspaper in Copenhagen, he held 
the balance between the timid, retrograde 
policy of the extreme Conservatives on the one 
hand, and the communism of the extreme 
Radicals on the other; and in Denmark, 
where everything goes by extremes, this was 
exceedingly useful. Topsite was born on 
October 5, 1840, entered the university in 
1859, and took his juridical degree in 1865. 
Quite early in life he began to write, contribut- 
ing to Dagbladet a series of extremely amusing 
satirical sketches of town-life, afterwards 
collected and published under the pseudonym 
of Xox. These sketches brought him favour- 
ably under the notice of Bille, then editor of 
Dagbladet, and he attached the young man to 
the newspaper, bequeathing to him the editor- 
ship when he eyentually retired in 1570. 
Meanwhile, Topsie worked hard, and took an 
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opportunity of seeing the world. He went to 
America, and, after a long stay there, returned 
and wrote a book on his experiences, full of 
things both sage and diverting. Quite lately 
he took to novel-writing, with great success. 
His first anonymous novel—Jason with the 
Golden Skin—appeared about five years ago, 
enjoyed immense popularity, and completeiy 
succeeded in preserving its anonymity. Pictures 
of Modern Life, another novel, published in 
1879, was equally successful in mystifying the 
public; and it was not till the author of Jason 
brought out his third romance—From My 
Sketch-book—that the familiar features of Top- 
sie were detected by the inquisitive public. 
Topsie will be widely and deeply missed ; 
he was large in temper, European in interest, 
and too much accustomed to discuss great 
questions with such friends as Victor Cher- 
buliez to care much for what little enemies at 
home might say in a corner. 

Elizabeth Marie Anna Baumann, commonly 
known as Mdme. Jerichau, was not a great 
artist; but, by dint of energy, personal 
peculiarity, restless vitality, and indomitable 
courage, she contrived to become one of the 
most striking figures of the art-world of 
Europe. She was the daughter of Germans 
living in Poland, and was born in the village 
of Weichselen, close to Warsaw, on Novem- 
ber 27, 1819. When the Revolution broke 
out, she was ten years old; after being con- 
cealed in an oak, and undergoing various 
romantic adventures, she was sent for safety to 
an aunt at Danzig, where she was allowed to 
run wild by the shores of the Baltic. In the 
autumn of 1831 she was taken back to Warsaw ; 
and time does not suffice to tell of her mysterious 
meetings with Polish exiles, her wild flight into 
the Ukraine, or of her extraordinary expedition, 
as an artist, to Berlin, when Prof. Hiibner 
carefully examined a portfolio of her drawings, 
and pronounced them beneath mediocrity. Un- 
dismayed, Elizabeth Baumann went to Diissel- 
dorf, and tried, without success, to gain her 
living as a musician; she then made one 
disastrous appearance as an actress in As You 
Like It; then she turned once more to art. 
Prof. Schadow gave her some encouragement 
and some training, and passed her on to the 
portrait-painter, Prof. Sohn, in whose studio she 
made very considerable progress. Still, it was 
only in her sixth year at Diisseldorf that her 
pictures of scenes in the Polish insurrection 
began to attract any notice. She felt her success, 
and the feeling roused the old nomad instinct in 
her; she would stay no longer in Germany. 
Tn 1845 she went, quite alone, to Rome, and 
was welcomed into the circle of Roman artists. 
In February 1846, after a short acquaintance, 
she married the eminent Danish sculptor, J. A. 
Jerichau, Thorwaldsen’s pupil; that same 
summer she visited Denmark for the first time, 
and in 1847 she and her husband settled in 
Copenhagen. In 1849 she began to exhibit at 
the Danish Royal Academy in Charlottenborg, 
and in 1851 made a veritable popular success 
with her large picture, Denmark—a female 
figure, with the blonde national hair and 
features, striding through a corn-field, with a 
sword in one hand and the Dannebrog in the 
other, She prided herself on becoming cgte 
dansk, more intensely patriotic than the Danes 
themselves, and, through the troublous years, 
stirred the national feelings with such works as 
A Wounded Danish Soldier and A Danish 
Peasant Girl reading the Bible. In 1858 she 
won the gold medal of the Danish Royal 
Academy, and in 1861 was elected a member of 
that body, an honour which yery few women 
have enjoyed. 

She was always restless, and habitually 
darted all over the Eastern hemisphere, from 
Scotland to Turkey, from Sweden to Spain. 
She was a yery frequent exhibitor at the Salon 





and at the Royal Academy. Her Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen reading to a Sick Child, in 1863; 
her Danish Soldier nursed by his Betrothed, in 
1865; and her Danish Fisherman, in 1866, 
made a very general sensation when they were 
exhibited here. She has not contributed to our 
Royal Academy since 1869. Her pictures are 
not remarkable enough, however, to immortalise 
her memory; this must be supported on the 
extraordinary force and originality of her 
nature. Those who have read her book about 
her own youth, and her affecting biography of 
her son, Harald Jerichau, the painter, will be 
aware of her versatility and literary skill; she 
had, in fact, all the accomplishments, and com- 
bined with them a spirit so bright, eager, and 
vivid that it crowned her least solid efforts 
with a temporary brilliance. She will be for- 
gotten as an artist, but no one who knew her 
will forget her as a woman; and it is probable 
that the romance of her life will preserve her 
memory for many generations. 
Epmvunp W. Gosse. 


THe late Mr. J. Macrae Moir, M.A., whose 
death has been announced by our daily con- 
temporaries, was known as the author of a 
translation of Mittermier’s work on Capital 
Punishment. He also contributed largely to 
various newspapers and periodicals. 








A BOOK FROM THE LIBRARY OF TASSO. 


WE learn from the Bath Herald that Messrs. 
Meehar, booksellers of Bath, have discovered, 
among some books purchased by them at a 
recent sale, a work entitled Prose di M. Pietro 
Bembo (Impressa in Venezia, 1525), nearly every 
page of which has numerous marginal notes in 
the autograph of Torquato Tasso. The text of 
the book itself bears evidence of having been 
most carefully studied by him. The numerous 
notes in the volume were made by Tasso at 
various periods between the years 1579 and 
1586, when confined in the Hospital of 8. Anna, 
Ferrara, by the order of the Duke Alfonso, 
where he was visited by many of the most 
learned persons in Italy. Few men varied 
their handwriting at different periods of their 
lives more than Tasso, and in no other volume 
prokably will that fact be found so remarkably 
illustrated as in the present. The notes are 
occasionally written in the large, coarse, and 
straggling hand similar to two undoubted 
MSS. of Tasso’s in the British Museum. Many 
of the earlier ones are more in the round Italian 
hand; while others, of a later period, are in a 
cursive style, similar to that used by the poet 
in his letter-writing, of which, though a little 
smaller, the four verses on the reverse of the 
last leaf form a beautifulexample. The volume 
came from the library of the late Sir William 
Tite, formerly M.P. for Bath, but was not sold 
with his collection. It was originally in the 
possession of Prof. Rosini, Bishop of Pozzuoli, 
and editor of Tasso’s works. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


A NEW CATALOGUE OF THE BODLEIAN MSS, 
Bodleian Library : July 18, 1881. 

We are much obliged for the hint Mr. Arnold 
gives concerring the continuation of the 
catalogues of MSS. in the Bodieian. I can 
assure Mr. Arnold that the library author- 
ities are quite aware of what has to be done 
in this respect, and that the catalogues of 
MSS. are making progress, as far as material 
means allow. 1 may mention, for instance, 
that the Rev. W. D. Macray has just finished 
the catalogue of the Digby collection, which 
will soon be in the printer’s hands, and that 
Mr. F. Madan, the junior sub-librarian, is 
hard at work on the catalogue of the MSS, 
marked “ Bodley Collection.” Mr. Edwards 
has nearly finished the calendar of the Caite 
papers. 1 will not speak of what has been 
done for the Oriental collections, since Mr. 
Arnold mentions only MSS. written in the 
European languages. Besides, a report is now 
before the curators which gives an exact 
account of the MSS. which remain to be cata- 
logued or re-catalogued. I would suggest to 
Mr. Arnold to enquire at great libraries—such 
as the British Museum, the National Library 
at Paris, the libraries at Berlin and St. Peters- 
burg—if, with their numerous staff, their cata- 
logues are progressing faster than that of the 
Bodleian, with a staff consisting of a head 
librarian (who was laid up for the last three 
years), two sub-librarians, and only two others 
engaged upon temporary work, and even that 
not at full time. The further progress of the 
catalogues of the Bodleian Library depends on 
the money at its disposal. As matters stand now, 
it has scarcely means enough to fill up gaps in 
the foreign department, or buy now and then a 
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few MSS. Anyhow, the continuation of the 
catalogues in the library cannot be considered 
as a memorial for our lamented chief. If a 
memorial should be proposed (and I think it is 
undoubtedly his due), then let it be a biennial 
prize for the best essay published on the subject 
of Western palaeography—a branch of learning 
in which Mr. Coxe held so prominent a place. 
A. NEUBAUER, 








THE SON OF JOHANN MAYER. 
9 Emperor’s Gate, London, 8.W.: July 18, 1881, 


May I plead in the AcapEmy in behalf of 
Johann Mayer, eldest son of the man who 
represented the principal part in the Ober- 
ammergau Passion Play ? : 

A professor of Munich, who is greatly in- 
terested in the boy (now ten years old), volun- 
tarily undertook his education, and, by defray- 
ing the expenses of his board and lodging, 
enabled him to attend one of the best public 
schools in that city. Unfortunately, the pro- 
fessor’s means are not adequate to the task, 
and he finds himself obliged to discontinue 
his charitable work, unless in part assisted by 
others. 

His countrymen have shown themselves 
willing to lend a helping hand; but the sum 
raised at present only represents an additional 
couple of years’ schooling, and is not sufficient 
to complete the good training which his father 
has gratefully accepted at the hands of his bene- 
factor. 

The disadvantages to the boy of returning to 
his parish school are too obvious to need com- 
ment. The case not being one of absolute 
charity, I venture only to appeal to those who, 
sympathising with a people that have interested 
thousands by their representations of the Life 
and Death of Christ, are able and willing to 
assist in developing the capacities of a youthful 
member of one of the most talented com- 
munities in the world. 

I also feel myself bound to state that this 
endeavour to collect the needful sum is made 
by friends, without being in any way insti- 
gated by his father, It is undertaken in the 
hope that a name so familiar in 1871 and 1880 
has not yet been forgotten. The sum required 
is £160, sufficient to cover about six years’ 
expenditure. 

I shall be pleased to receive either donations 
or subscriptions. C. Kyicut Bruce. 








A CORRECTION RESPECTING LE NEVE’S ‘‘ FASTI.” 
Laverton Rectory, Bath: July 19, 1881. 


I write in haste to correct an error into which 
I have been led by relying upon an extract 
sent to me from Le Neve’s Fasti, the accuracy 
of which I had no reason whatever for doubting. 
It so happens that I have myself just picked up 
a copy of Le Neve, and I find, to my great sur- 
prise, that the extract sent to me is most defect- 
ive, and that I have been seriously misled by 
it. I stated in the AcADEMY of July 2 that 
Le Neve omits in his list of the Archdeacons of 
Suffolk the name of Robert Bostock, Mileson’s 
predecessor. I now find that this was quite 
incorrect. 

I find also that Le Neve (as well as Wood) 
gives Mileson the degree of Master of Arts. 

He states also that Mileson was collated 
November 27, 1640. Walker (as quoted in my 
last) says that he was installed December 23. 

Moreover, he refers both for Bostock and 
Mileson to ‘‘ Reg. Montague.” If that docu- 
ment is still in existence, it may furnish further 
information respecting Mileson. 

As it appears from Walker that Mileson was 
a Prebendary of Chichester, it is possible that 
some record of him may exist there. 

Le Neye says nothing about Mileson’s seces- 





sion. It is remarkable, however, that, in 
naming his successor (appointed in 1660), he 
does not say how the office was vacated, as he 
does in other cases. Perhaps the Oxford edition 
of Le Neve, corrected by Sir Duffus Hardy, 
may give more information both about Mileson 
and about Mountagu. 
J. H. BAackmovuse. 


PS.—Le Neve gives several references in con- 
nexion with Norwich to Sir Thomas Brown’s 
(sic) posthumous works and the Appendix 
(London, 1712). As Browne lived at Norwich 
from 1636 till his death in 1682, it seems prob. 
able that he may supply further information 
respecting Mountagu and Mileson. Will any 
one of your readers who has the opportunity 
kindly examine the book, or Bohn’s edition of 
Browne’s entire works, and, if anything addi- 
tional is found there, communicate with me 
either by private letter or through the medium 
of your columns ? 








BISHOP MOUNTAGU’S CHAPLAIN. 
Coombe Vicarage, near Woodstock : July 18, 1881. 
In regard to Wood’s Ath., vol. i., p. 878, 
Walker, as Mr. Backhouse thinks, refers to the 
1691 edition, of which I possess a copy. The 
passage runs thus :— 
‘* Incorporations. 
** May 4, Robert Bostock D. of D. of the University 
of St. Andrew in Scotland.—This Robert Bostock 
who was originally of Zvrin. Coll. in Oxon, was 
installed Archdeacon of Suffolk, in the place of Dr. 
Rob. Pearson deceased, on the fourth day of Feb. 
an, 1639, and dying soon after, Richard Mileson 
M. of A. succeeded. Dr. Bostock also was Canon 
residentiary of Chichester, where dying in Nov, 
1640, was there buried.” 
Joun Hoskyns-ABRAHALL 








AN OLD NAME FOR MARCH. 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, U.8.: July 7, 1881. 

In your review of Aubrey’s Remaines of 
Gentilisme, you quote his statement that ‘‘ the 
vulgar in the West of England doe call the 
month of March, Lide.” 

It may interest some of your readers to know 
that this name for March dates back to very 
ancient times. In the homily of Aelfric (circ. 
A.D. 1050) on the circumcision of our Lord, we 
find :— 

“Se eahteteoSa dxg bes monSes be we hata’ 
Martius, bone ge hata’ Hlyda.” 
‘The eighteenth day of the month that we call 
March, which ye call Hlyda.” 

Wa. Hanp-Browne. 


SCIENCE. 
Thucydides translated into English, With 
Introduction, Marginal Analysis, Notes, 
and Indices. By B. Jowett, M.A., Master 
of Balliol College. (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press.) 
THE system of dividing work in scholarship, 
of which Dr. William Smith’s dictionaries 
and editions are the best-known instances, 
has been adopted in this translation; and 
the Master of Balliol College opens his Pre- 
face with grateful acknowledgment of the 
help he has received from. Mr, W. H. Forbes, 
Fellow of the same society. To Mr. Forbes’ 
“admirable scholarship is due mainly the 
degree of accuracy which the translator has 
been able to attain;” and the Essay on 
Inscriptions, which forms a curious and 
remarkable chapter of the second volume, 
‘lias been in great measure compiled from 
data which Mr, Forbes has collected and 
analysed,” ‘The translation is given to the 





se 


world, unfortunately, without what would 
have doubtless been the most interesting part: 
“a series of essays on subjects connected 
with Thucydides.’’ This is deferred for a year 
or two, and the present Introduction, with 
some “brief dissertations’? in the second 
volume, must be taken as anticipatory of it. 
In the translation, what strikes most at first 
sight is the endeavour to bring out the logic, 
implied or expressed, of Thucydides’ sentences, 
To effect this the Greek clause is often broken 
up, or its members transposed, or its form 
changed—e.g., in i. 3, 4 (of 8 oty ds Exacra 
EvveEnrOov), 
‘* Thus the several Hellenic tribes (and I mean 
by the term Hellenes those who, while forming 
separate communities, had a common language, 
and were afterwards called by a common name), 
owing to their weakness and isolation, were 
never united in any great enterprise before the 
Trojan War. And they only made the expedi- 
tion against Troy after they had gained con- 
siderable experience of the sea.” 


This may not, perhaps, represent the Greek 
original with strict scholarship (and, indeed, 
the variant given in the foot-note shows that 
the translators are not quite satisfied with 
their text) ; but the illustration of a principle 
is valuable. The variant foot-notes are fre- 
quent in the early chapters, and most readers 
will feel relief as these interruptions to the 
flow of the text become rarer. In i. 20, 21, 
there are three alternatives to the text trans- 
lation given. Of these, Nos. 1 and 3 are 
impossible from the Greek, and No. 2 corrects 
both the sentence for which it is suggested 
and its predecessor. Getting clear of these 
obstructions, the translation is seen to greater 
advantage in the funeral speech of Pericles, 
The sentences (ii. 42, 159) that stand unique 
for terse eloquence are thus rendered :— 


‘*T have dwelt upon the greatness of Athens 
because I want to show you that we are con- 
tending for a higher prize than those who enjoy 
none of these privileges, and to establish by 
manifest proof the merit of these men whom I 
am now commemorating. Their loftiest praise 
has been already spoken. For in magnify- 
ing the city I have magnified them, and men 
like them, whose virtues made her glorious. And 
of how few Hellenes can it be said, as of them, 
that their deeds, when weighed in the balance, 
have been found equal to their fame! Me- 
thinks that a death such as theirs has been gives 
the true measure of a man’s worth; it may be 
the first revelation of his virtues, but is at any 
rate their final seal. For even those who come 
short in other ways may justly plead the valour 
with which they have fought for their country ; 
they have blotted out the evil with the good, 
and have benefited the State more by their 
public services than they have injured her by 
their private actions. None of these men were 
enervated by wealth or hesitated to resign the 
pleasures of life; none of them put off the evil 
day in the hope, natural to poverty, that a man, 
though poor, may one day become rich. But, 
deeming that the punishment of their enemies 
was sweeter than any of these things, and that 
they could fall in no nobler cause, they de- 
termined at the hazard of their lives to be 
honourably avenged, and to leave the rest. 
They resigned to hope their unknown chance of 
happiness; but in the face of death they re- 
solved to rely upon themselves alone. And 
when the moment came, they were minded to 
resist and suffer, rather than to fly and save 
their lives; they ran away from the word of 
dishonour, but on the battle-tield their feet 
stood fast, and in an instant, at the height of 
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their fortune, they passed away from the scene, 
not of their fear, but of their glory.” 


Here, again, to say that we have actually in 
English what Thucydides wrote in Greek 
would be to ascribe to the translation qualities 
which it probably was not intended to possess. 
The expressed and suggested antithesis of the 
original either disappears, or is brought into 
unnatural prominence (“they ran away from 
the word of dishonour, but on the battle- 
field their feet stood fast”) by a strange 
rendering ; and zevias éAmis can hardly mean 
“the hope natural to poverty,” or 7d ddavés 
Tov katopOwcev “their unknown chance of 
happiness.”” But we get a very striking and 
in some respects beautiful piece of English, 
with a certain archaic colouring derived from 
Biblical phrase and reminiscence of English 
divinity ; and this piece of English, like the 
translator’s previous work at Plato, sets before 
us not, perhaps, a translation of the text it 
proposes to make known, but the report, as it 
were, which one strongly marked individuality 
would give of what was said by another as 
strongly marked. In fact, Thucydides’ own 
method of reporting is followed :—ds dy éd0x € + 
éuol wept tov det mapdytwy 7a Séovra padior’ 
cimeiv, €xomevy OTe eyyitata THs ~Evpracys 
yopns tov GAnOds AexGévrwv (and this is, of 
course, complicated by questions of scholar- 
ship) ovrws eipyra. The translation is almost 
throughout of the same quality as is 
shown in the extract already given (the 
battle-descriptions in book vii. may be 
noted as instances of success in narrative) ; 
and it would be unprofitable to give further 
detailed criticism upon it. Where it shows a 
decided leaning towards any particular one of 
the many interpretations of a disputed pas- 
sage, Classen’s or Poppo’s views are generally 
adopted ; but, as a whole, it stands apart, to 
be judged on its own peculiar merits as an 
artistic paraphrase informed by originality. 
On the Notes which make up the greater 
part of the second volume, a good deal of 
labour has been bestowed, and the results of 
German scholarship in several branches are 
very fully presented. There is indeed rather 
too much space given to exposition of things 
which are not generally unknown—e.g., in the 
seven-page note on re (i. 9, 3), or the note 
on dems (viii. 92, 6). But it seems doubtful 
for what sort of reader a large part of the 
notes is meant. Scholars do not want the 
kind of information just referred to; and on 
the average student at school or college many 
of these notes can only produce the impres- 
sion that a Greek sentence may mean any- 
thing you like. This is a fault besetting 
many elaborate English commentaries, like 
Conington’s on Virgil and, to some extent, 
Prof. Campbell’s on Sophocles; and the 
chances of its occurrence are naturally in- 
creased by literary partnership, as in the 
present case. On almost every page of these 
notes is to be found a series of alternative 
interpretations of a (so-judged) doubtful pas- 
sage (as many as five alternatives are given 
on iii. 68, 1) ; and the effect is unsatisfactory, 
whether—as in most cases—the alternatives 
are simply presented without indication of 
preference, or preference for some one alterna- 
lve is indicated without reasons. 
But the painfulness of the Notes is re- 
deemed by the pages that precede them in 





the same volume. These are mostly filled 
by an Essay on “ Inscriptions of the Age 
of Thucydides,” which is specially instructive 
when compared with the archaeological ten- 
dency discernible of late in Hellenic studies. 
“ The task of reading ancient Greek inscrip- 
tions’? is compared to “the amusement of 
putting together a dissected puzzle, or of 
making out an acrostic. The ingenuity which 
is required in both cases is of the same kind,” 
and “ the evil tendency of the study is that it 
encourages the habit of conjecture.” It is 
allowed, however, that, properly put together, 
these dissected puzzles “‘ add to our previous 
knowledge a few facts,” “ illustrate forcibly 
some of the characteristics of Athenian public 
life,”? and do a few more valuable things for 
us. But the conclusion is that they are a 
by-work, giving the student ‘some little 
pleasure by the way, like that of looking at 
an autograph.” 

This attitude of mind, which is illustrated 
throughout the discussions of the essay, is de- 
cidedly useful just now ; and vade'xai péuvac’ 
dmoteiv is a text of much edification if 
properly handled. But as set forth in this 
essay, and in the short note on dékar ova BdAaa, 
and in the Introduction to the first volume, 
the dmoria too often figures as dogmatic 
scepticism. Thus we find the wonderful 
statements that “no human ingenuity, even 
when assisted by metre, can supply more than 
two or three letters in a corrupted text of the 
classics, and hardly so much in prose” (Essay 
on Inscriptions, p. xviii.) ; that “ there is only 
a faint presumption that the same turn of 
expression will occur more than once in a 
literary composition” (ibid.); and that 
“ little, if anything, can now be added to the 
sources of our knowledge” (Introduction, 
p. xix.) of the classics. If such a spirit as 
these utterances show were really found in 
scholars who had “drunk deeply from the 
original fountain ’’ (Introd., p. xx.) of Greek, 
it would assuredly be a vain attempt to 
“present that old life, with its great ideas 
and great actions, before the delighted eyes 
of mankind” (cbid.) ; mankind would rather 
be rid of the whole matter. And when taken 
as meant seriously, such light-hearted judg- 
ments on the work and method of classical 
scholarship perhaps go far to prejudice the 
Englishman against classics and the German 
against Oxford. But to those who are able 
to estimate them in the light of facts—the 
facts of modern scholarship as represented 
by a Cobet or an Ellis—and who remember 
the tendency, that grows with age, to believe 
that “upon us the ends of the world are 
come,” these and the like remarks, while 
perhaps they will form the main attraction of 
the book, will rank on a level with its inserip- 
tion to Lord Sherbrooke. Augur auguri 
dedicavit. ALFRED GoopwIn. 








Volcanoes: What they Are and What they 
Teach. By J. W. Judd, Professor of 
Geology in the Royal School of Mines. 
‘International Scientific Series.” (C. 
Kegan Paul & Co.) 

ALTHOUGH a new edition of Mr. Scrope’s 


standard work on volcanoes was published less 
than ten years ago, it must be remembered 





that it isa profound and philosophical treatise, } 





only suitable for those who are specially inter- 
ested in the subject, and who at the outset 
can bring a certain amount of geological and 
chemical knowledge to bear upon the infor- 
mation which they derive from it. Hence we 
are glad to welcome Prof. Judd’s volute, 
which, while it is less technical than the 
larger works, gives the reader in clear language 
a résumé of the latest developments of vulcan- 
ology. The author was a pupil of Mr. Scrope’s, 
and he has developed and extended his views. 
We must note, however, a certain want of 
methodical arrangement. ‘Che book is full of 
facts, and of important, well-selected facts, but 
they sometimes require classification; and 
their bearing upon theories or conclusions is 
not always sufficiently indicated. Neither do 
we think that the labours of foreign geolo- 
gists and chemists are sufficiently recognised. 
Bunsen’s memorable papers on the volcanic 
phenomena of Iceland are scarcely alluded to ; 
and palagonite tuff, which, according to some 
geologists, forms such an important basis of 
volcanoes, is, we believe, not mentioned. 
Neither do we find allusion to the work of 
the Danish and Swedish geologists. The 
important memoir of Messrs. Haughton and 
Hull on the proximate composition of lavas is 
also unnoticed. 

But the work has many merits. It is 
fresh, and often original ; it is clear and com- 
prehensive, and it is capitally illustrated. 
The author has wisely chosen Stromboli as 
his typical voleano. While the generality of 
voleanoes have periodical intervals of qui- 
escence, followed by paroxysmal outbursts, 
Stromboli has been continually active for 
more than 2,000 years, and its energy is such 
that the crater can often be approached, and 
the actions going on within it can be studied 
securely and at leisure. The present active 
crater is about 2,000 feet above the level of 
the sea, and 1,090 below the summit of the 
mountain. A little distance above the crater 
there exists a projection from which the 
bottom of the crater may be seen, and when 
the wind is blowing from the spectator he 
may for hours at a time watch the wonder- 
ful operations going on within. He will 
notice that the rough, slaggy bottom of 
the crater is traversed by numerous fissures, 
from most of which steam issues, ‘There are 
also larger openings, and the actions de; 
veloped within them may be divided into 
three classes. From the first class of aper- 
tures steam issues in loud puffs ; in the second, 
molten lava is seen welling up, and some- 
times overflowing; while within the third 
kind of opening, viscid lava heaves up and 
down, sometimes intensely agitated; from 
time to time a gigantic bubble rises, which 
is violently burst open by the imprisoned 
steam, and fragments are hurled to a con- 
siderable height. Three essential conditions 
are necessary for the production of these 
phenomena, and the author believes that all 
the phenomena presented, both by the grandest 
and the feeblest volcanic outbursts, are due 
to the same causes. 


‘* First, the existence of certain apertures or 
cracks communicating between the interior and 
the surface of the earth; secondly, the presence 
of matter in a highly heated condition beneath 
the surface; and, thirdly, the existence of great 
quantities of water imprisoned in the sub- 
terranean regions, which water, escaping as 
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steam, gives rises to all those active phenomena 
we have been describing.” 


The writer of this notice once saw the second 
of these conditions splendidly exhibited within 
the crater of Vesuvius. From a small cone, 
a great mass of intensely liquid lava suddenly 
arose, exactly as water rises in a geysir, and, 
flowing over the sides of the cone, instantly 
formed a stream which passed within a few 
feet of where he was standing. 

Prof. Judd explodes several popular falla- 
cies in regard to volcanoes. Thus the so- 
called flames have no real existence, but the 
appearance is really due to the red glow from 
the molten lava reflected upon the masses 
of vapour above. Flames are very rarely 
emitted from volcanoes, and, when they are, 
they are but feebly luminous. Again, it is 
commonly stated that sulphur is much con- 
cerned in the production of volcanic phe- 
nomena. But sulphur is a result rather than a 
cause; and the yellow-coloured incrustations 
which cover the inner surfaces of some 
gaseous voleanic vents are not sulphur but 
perchloride of iron. This was amusingly 
illustrated on one occasion when the writer 
was visiting the scene of the late eruption 
(1878) of Hekla. Some of the party broke 
off pieces of lava covered with the pseudo- 
sulphur and put it in their pockets, and one 
man put a piece in his gun case. It was 
chloride of iron saturated with hydrochloric 
acid; and it rapidly deliquesced, destroying 
whatever it came in contact with. 

Prof. Judd in his later chapters discusses 
in a very interesting manner the internal 
structure of volcanic mountains, and the 
succession of operations taking place at 
voleanic centres; and he finally gives an 
account of the attempts which have been 
made to explain the causes of volcanic 
action, without deciding, however, between 
the rival hypotheses. In the frontispiece a 
capital engraving of six microscopic sections 
of lavas shows the passage from a perfectly 
vitreous lava to a rock of granitic structure 
entirely built up of crystals. 

G. F. Ropwett. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL, 


WE understand that there is no authority 
for the statement made last week by a con- 
temporary that the first division of the 
map of Kastern Equatorial Africa which Mr. 
Ravenstein is preparing for the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society will be issued in the course 
of the present month. The map in question 
has now been in hand for about three years, 
and itis no doubt high time that it should be 
published ; but it would be a matter for regret 
that a large-scale map of a relatively small 
portion of Africa should be issued in parts, and 
the more so since at the present time the chief 
interest in Africa centres rather in the Western 
than the Eastern Equatorial region. The ques- 
tion of issuing the map in three parts has 
lately been considered by the committee charged 
with its supervision, but no decision was arrived 
at ; it has not even yet been determined in what 
way the sheets are to be coloured. 


THE Royal Geographical Society have circu- 
lated privately a few copies of Mr. Clements R. 
Markham’s excellent memoir on the “Fifty 
Years’ Work of the Society,” referred to in our 
notice of the fiftieth volume of the Journal in 
the AcapeMy of July 1. The text of the 





memoir is so interesting, and the appendices so 
valuable to geographical students, that we are 
glad to learn that it is intended shortly to 
publish, through Mr. Murray, a small edition 
of it in a separate form and at an almost 
nominal price. 


By last accounts the Rev. W. W. Bagster 
had advanced 170 miles from the coast with the 
expedition despatched to the Bihé plateau, on 
the east of the Portuguese possessions in 
Western Africa, by the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions. They 
report that the heat is moderate and the appear- 
ance of the country not tropical, that little or 
no food of any kind is to be obtained on the 
road, and that slavery is being carried on in an 
open and unblushing manner. Reinforcements 
for the expedition left London last month for 
Lisbon on their way to Benguella. 


Tue California Academy of Sciences have 
just issued a number of their Proceedings, con- 
taining a detailed report of the reception given 
to the Jeannette search expedition before they 
sailed from San Francisco last June in the 
United States steamer Rodgers. In this number 
are recorded the instructions and intentions of 
the commander, Lieut. R. M. Berry, U.S.N., 
the proposed exploration of Wrangel Land by 
sledge parties, the papers read at the meeting, 
and a variety of other information. The expe- 
dition was also to search for the whaling vessels 
Vigilant and Mount Wollaston, which disappeared 
about the same time as the Jeannette. Of these 
vessels, however, the fate can now hardly be 
considered doubtful, for only last week intel- 
ligence reached San Francisco through whalers 
that they had been found by Indians near East 
Cape. On board the Vigilant there were three 
corpses, but none on the other vessel. Nothing 
was heard of the Jeannette from these Indians. 
The revenue cutter Corwin, now in the Arctic 
regions, had sent a sledge party to fetch the 
various articles taken by the Indians from the 
Vigilant. 

Tue reinforcements for M. de Brazza’s expe- 
dition in the basin of the Congo are making but 
slow progress. They arrived at the Gaboon some 
time ago, but by last advices Dr. Ballay and 
his companion had not started up the Ogowé. 
Owing to the large amount of material they 
have in their charge, it is not thought likely 
that they will reach the first station on the 
Passa affluent for some months; after which 
it will, of course, take time to convey the 
steam-launches, &c., to the Alima and thence 
down to the Congo. 


It would appear that the eastern Arctic seas 
are this summer full of ice. News has arrived 
from Tromsé that the cutter Nord,which started 
from Arlesund on May 15 tofish in the neigh- 
bourhood of Spitzbergen, has been compelled to 
put back. About June 1 she was caught in 
an ice-floe when not far trom Hammerfest, and 
only released after two days by a storm that 
sprang up from the north-west. 


A TELEGRAM from Zanzibar states that the 
well-known German explorer, Dr. Hildebrandt, 
died at Tamanarive, Madagascar, on May 29. 


In collaboration with Prof. A. Zannetti, Prof. 
E. Giglioli, of Florence, has recently prepared 
instructions on making anthropological and 
ethnographical observations for what may be 
termed the ‘‘Hints to Travellers Series” 
(Istruzioni Scientifiche pei Viaggiatori), now 
being issued at Kome under the editorship of 
Prof. A. Issel. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


The Detection of Colour-Blindness.—In con- 
nexion with the labours of the Anthropometric 
Committee of the British Association, Dr. 
Charles Roberts has prepared an extremely 





useful little work On the Detection of Colour- 
Blindness and Imperfect Eyesight (Bogue). The 
text is ee gee by a set of test-colours, in 
the shape of a table of seventy samples of 
coloured Berlin wools, arranged on Dr. Daae’s 
system. By aid of the instructions here given 
for using the table, it is easy to examine anyone 
as to the acuteness of his colour-sense. More- 
over, if the subject be found to be colour-blind, 
the nature of the affection may be ascertained, 
some persons being afflicted with blue-yellow 
blindness, others with red, and others again with 
green blindness. Prof. —— system of 
examination by means of loose skeins of 
coloured wool is also explained. Remembering 
the absolute need of a keen perception of colour 
in distinguishing the signals of ships and 
railway-trains, it is evident that the subject is 
one, not only of scientific interest, but of much 
practical importance. The work also contains 
a selection from Dr. Snelling’s test-types for 
determining the general quality of the eyesight, 
apart from colour. 


Ar a recent meeting of the Otago Institute, 
New Zealand, Prof. Parker exhibited the skin 
and body of that extremely rare and remark- 
able bird, Notornis mantelli. This bird, which 
may be described as a gigantic species of rail, 
was for a long time only known from half-fossil 
bones found along with those of the moa; and 
it was feared that the Notornis, like the moa, 
had become extinct. At last, however, two 
living specimens were captured, and their skins 
were sent by Mr. Mantell to the British 
Museum. The specimen referred to above is 
the third known. We are not sure whether we 
ought to feel glad or sorry that a subscription 
has been opened at Dunedin to organise a 
regular hunt for any more survivors that may 
yet exist. 


Mr. VALENTIN BAtL, of the Geological 
Survey of India, has been elected Professor of 
Geology in Trinity College, Dublin, in succes- 
sion to the Rey. Dr. Haughton. 


Tur French papers already give the first 
results of the voyage of scientific exploration 
now being undertaken in the Gulf of Lyons by 
the French despatch boat Ze Travailleur. 
Starting on July 4, three days were spent in 
dredging, &c., along the coast of Provence. 
Perhaps the facts learnt by means of the deep- 
sea thermometer were the most important. tt 
was found that the temperature remained 
almost constant at 23° C. from a depth of 200 
métres to the maximum depth of 2,020 miétres, 
which was attained south of the Ile de Mairé. 
This motionless depth was also found to be 
nearly destitute of life; and the few forms 
discovered are most significantly identical with 
those that have been dredged up from the 
Atlantic depths. Among them are mentioned 
Hottenia carpenteri and Brisinaga coronata. 


THE January number of the Journal of 
Speculative Philosophy (New York: Appleton), 
edited by Mr. William T. Harris, has just 
reached us. We learn from it that the Concord 
Summer School of Philosophy proposes to open 
for the third time during the current month. 
On July 11 an inaugural poem was to be read 
by Mr. E. C. Stedman; two courses of lectures 
are to be delivered by Mr. Harris on ‘‘ Philo- 
sophical Distinctions” and ‘‘ Hegel’s Phil- 
osophy;” and two by Dr. H. K. Jones on 
‘¢ Platonism.” On August 8, the day of the 
Kant Centenary, President Noah Porter will 
deliver a lecture on Kant. 


Tue Handbook of the Vertebrate Fauna of the 
County of York, by Messrs. Clarke and Roe- 
buck, which we announced some little while 
ago as in preparation, will be ready for delivery 
to subscribers about the middle of August. 
The work contains a complete catalogue 0 
mammals, birds, reptiles, and fishes that haye 


' volumes. 
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been found in Yorkshire within historical 
times, with a list of occurrences in the case of 
rare species. Out of a total list of 756 British 
species, no less than 508 are here assigned to 
Yorkshire, being more than in any other county 
of the British Isles. A brief description is 
added of the physical characteristics of the 
county, and of each of its natural divisions. 


Ir is announced that an astronomical congress 
will be held at Strassburg in September. The 
capital of Alsace has been chosen as the 
place of meeting as possessing an observatory 
furnished with all the best and newest instru- 
ments. 

Tuer American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science are to hold their annual meeting 
at Cincinnati on August 17. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Toe American Baptist Missionary Society 
have long had missionaries at work at Bhamo 
and in other parts of Burmah ; and one of these, 


) the Rev. J. N. Cushing, of the Shan Mission, 


has completed and carried through the press a 
dictionary of the Shan language, upon which he 


_ has been engaged for thirteen years. 


Tue Rev. Thomas Bridges, of the South 
American Missionary Society, who has lately 


' completed a translation of St. Luke’s Gospel, 


is now translating the Acts of the Apostles into 
the Yahgan language, used in the southern dis- 
tricts of the American continent. This language 
contains 30,000 words, and was the more diffi- 
cult to acquire from its having no grammar or 
literature. After years of patient labour, Mr. 
Bridges was able to compile a dictionary. which 
has been published by the British and Foreign 


: Bible Society. 


Messrs, SAMUEL BAGSTER AND Sons have 


now ready the twelfth and last volume of the 
first series of Records of the Past, which contains 


an elaborate Index of the contents of all twelve 

The series is now also issued in two 

sets each of three double volumes—one set for 

aaa and the other for the Egyptian 
xts. 


We learn from the Revue critique that M. 
Rubens Duval will shortly publish a Syriac 
Grammar, and that Herr Schenkel, of Vienna, 
has in preparation a critical edition of Epictetus. 


THE Revue critique for July 18 has a review, 
by M. E. Fagnan, of the first volume of Mr. 
Rieu’s Catalogue of the Persian MSS. in the 
British Museum. The second yolume has just 
appeared, of which we hope to print a review 
very shortly. 


_ THE death is announced, at the age of seventy- 
eight, of M. Burggraff, formerly Professor of 
Oriental or ge in the University of Liége. 
His principal work was entitled Principes de 
grammaire générale. He has bequeathed to the 
university library all his philological books. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


RoyAL ARCHAEOLOGICAL InstitvTe.—( Thursday, 
July 7.) 
lorp Tabor DE Matautpg, President, in the 
Chair.—Prof, Bunnell Lewis read a paper on the 
‘Antiquities of Constantinople,” in which the 
Walls of the city, the inscriptions upon them, the 
Greek churches, and the Imperial Museum of the 
Ottoman Government were noticed. After calling 
attention to the results of Dr. Pasputi’s investiga- 
tions, Prof, Lewis pointed out that the inscriptions 
on the land walls are peculiarly interesting, because 
they extend over a period of more than 1,000 
years, give exact dates, reckoned from the creation 
of the world, and record many important facts 
Connected with the building or repair of these 
Wonderful fortifications. ‘The churches of Chora 
and SS, Sergius and Bacchus were described at 





some length. The porches of the former contain 
mosaics, which, on account of their variety and 
animation, differ considerably from the stiff and 
dry style which usually characterises Byzantine art. 
They represent scenes from the life of Christ and 
the Virgin, and exhibit many figures of Jewish kings 
and prophets, with names appended. Until the 
last few years, a colossal figure of our Lord was to 
be seen among the mosaics in the interior, with the 
words ‘Come unto me,” &c., under it, The church 
of Sergius and Bacchus is now ina very dilapidated 
state, partly from neglect, and partly from occupa- 
tion by Bulgarian refugees. It appears probable 
that this building served as the model for St. 
Vitali at Ravenna, Prof. Lewis concluded his 
paper by noticing the most important treasures of 
classical times in the museum at Constantinople. — 
Mr. R. Blair communicated a copy of the inscrip- 
tion on the Roman tombstone lately found at South 
Shields, and a photograph of the stone, together 
with the extended reading of the inscription :— 
‘*D(iis) M(anibus) S(acrum) Au(gen)dus_vix(it) 
annos v(iii) (men)ses viiii L(ucius) Arruntius Sal- 
vianus filio b(ene) m(erito) piisimo.—The Rev. S, S. 
Lewis sent a series of Greek, Roman, and Byzantine 
coins.—Lord Calthorpe exhibited painted glass, 
with Calthorpe and other quarterings.—Mr. W. T. 
Watkins sent a note on a Roman pavement, with 
representations of fishes, lately found at Fifehead 
Neville, and on Roman baths and a statue lately un- 
covered at Dover.—Mr. Spurrell exhibited coins from 
the hoard found at Baconsthorpe.—Mr. Bloxam 
sent a collection of early horseshoes and other 
objects.—Mr. J. Dallas-Yorke exhibited the silver 
matrix of James II.’s Privy Seal for Scotland. 
—The Rev. J. Fuller Russell and Mr. 8. Dodd each 
sent a book of the Statutes of the Order of St. 
John of Jerusalem. 





FINE ART. 

The Antiquities of Orissa. By Rajendralala 
Mitra, LL.D., &c. In 2 vols. (Calcutta: 
Published under Orders of the Government 
of India.) 


Tue author of this important work enjoys a 
marked advantage over European archaeolo- 
gists in being a native of India and a Sanskrit 
scholar of repute. Of this we have evidence 
in these two volumes. He quotes from 
ancient works the rules which guide builders 
down to the present day in the structure of 
temples, giving numerous references which bear 
on architecture from Sanskrit literature. India 
has a literature of some extent treating of 
architecture, which is scarcely known in 
Europe; and even the Pundits themselves 
seem to have but little familiarity with it. 
Ram Raz, in his work on the architecture of 
the Hindus, mentions eight works—viz., 
Mansara, Mayamata (also known as the 
Maya-Silpa), Kasyapa, Vayghanasa, Sakala- 
dhikara, Visvakarmiya, Sanatkumara, Saras- 
vatyam. Most of these are very scarce, and 
even those that exist under the same title 
seem to differ considerably in each copy. In 
one version of the Visvakarmiya, Siva is the 
narrator ; while in another it is Visvakarma, 
the architect of the gods, who is a carpenter— 
a point of some importance as bearing on one 
knotty question of the wooden origin of Indian 
architecture. The works just named are known 
as Silpa Sastras, which name includes all 
matters of a mechanical kind, as well as build- 
ing; and from Rajendralala Mitra’s account of 
them they seem to deal largely with occult 
influences of every description. The headings 
of chapters, which he quotes for one of them, 
show a close resemblance in many aspects to 
the Chinese ideas about the Fung-Shuie, or 
the deification of wind and water, which has 
to be consulted, and offerings made to it, 





before any kind of structure can be begun in 
the Celestial Empire. A few of the headings 
themselves will give the best notion of 
their matter—they are from the Visva- 
karmiya :— 


‘* Months appropriate for commencing a build- 
ing, the area whereof is to be regulated by the 
cubit of the owner, or of his wife, or of his 
son... . Astral influence on buildings... . 
Offerings to certain gods. . . . Size of doors 
to be regulated by the planet which presided on 
the natal hour of the person who causes the 
house to be built.” 


This sort of folly may seem unworthy of 
serious consideration. But in archaeology no 
one can say this, for we have to deal with the 
motives of those who acted in the past; and, 
if the width of a door of any ancient structure 
was determined by the planet that presided 
on the natal day of the person the place was 
built for, it would be a waste of time to seek 
for what might seem a more reasonable ex- 
planation. There are more practical matters 
dealt with in these books on architecture, and 
some further extracts might have been given 
beyond that of the few headings of chapters. 
The hope may be here ;expressed that Rajen- 
dralala Mitra may yet do something with this 
branch of his country’s literature, for his 
knowledge of Sanskrit makes him the fitting 
person to do it. Studying the architecture 
of India from what remains of it is only one 
branch of the subject; in these old treatises 
we should find the rules which were followed— 
whether reasonable or superstitious, matters 
not—and thus understand the motive of those 
who used them as guides. Our author states 
that the Silpa Sastra claimed a sanctity next 
to the Veda itself, and that the rules were 
most religiously adhered to. Such being the 
case, we might expect to get a good deal of 
insight into points that are as yet dark in 
matters of art and architecture from these 
books. The learned Doctor does not men- 
tion, but he is no doubt familiar with the 
fact, that there is even a Veda devoted to this 
subject—the Sthapatya Veda; it is one of the 
Upa, or lesser Vedas, and is reputed to have 
been revealed by Visvakarma himself. The 
existence of such a literature, claiming to be 
inspired, is in itself an evidence of the high 
position art and architecture occupied in 
Ancient India. In the Wirukta of Yaska, an 
author who dates before Panini, are to be 
found no less than twenty-two words taken 
from the Vedas as synonyms for houses, 
indicating that there was at that early 
period a very rich vocabulary in use among 
builders. It would seem from the Rig Veda 
that the Asuras, the aborigines of India 
when the Aryan conquest or emigration took 
place, had many cities which were well con- 
structed and strong for defence. Some of them 
are described as being as “firm asa city made 
of iron.” Theauthor thinks that the Asuras 
were superior in architecture to their con- 
querors, and that it was from them that the 
Aryans got their first lessons in building. In 

evidence of this he refers to the Mahabharata, 

where it is stated that Maya, the artificer of 
the Asuras, constructed the great palace of 
Yudhisthira. This Maya is probably a 
mythical character, but myths generally pre- 
serve the ethnic characteristics of the period 

which produced them. 
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The question as to whether the people of 
India in ancient times used stone as a build- 
ing material involves a rather burning point 
between the author and Mr. Fergusson. 
Here, as in many other disputes, much 
hinges on how the matter is put. When 
Mr. Fergusson says that all the architecture of 
India, as it is found represented on the sculp- 
tures at Sanchi, Bharhat, Buddha Gava, Xc., 
is manifestly of wooden origin, and that the 
rock-cut temples and other remains endorse 
this theory, he would be a rash man who 
should contradict the statement. Rajendralala 
Mitra insists that stone was used, and there 
is no doubt he is also right; and Mr. Fer- 
gusson, in his last work on The Cave Temples 
of India, admits this, for at p. 29 he says, 
in reference to the time of Alexander’s 
conquest of India: “It is almost equally 
certain stone was used in India as a 
building material and for foundations.” This 
admission brings the question down to very 
narrow limits, for very few monuments remain 
to tell us how they were built in the second 
or third century before Christ. Still, some few 
structures, or rather fragments of them, are left 
to show that stone was used. That is about all 
that is known on the subject, and there is not 
much room left for further discussion. Mr. 
Fergusson seems inclined to think it was from 
the Greeks, in Alexander’s time, that the 
Hindus derived their practice of using stone ; 
but there is scarce anything existing that can 
be called evidence on this head, and it has 
been only put as a suggestion. 

The antiquities of Orissa, as treated in this 
book, are confined to a very small portion of 
the province, but that limited space contains 
a very large mass of ancient remains. From 
Yajapur on the north to Puri on the south 
is only about eighty miles, but it includes 
the celebrated temple of Jagannatha and its 
shrines ; the Sun temple of Konarak; the 
widespread area of wonderful temples at 
Bhuvanesvara ; and the hills of Udayagiri and 
Khandagiri, with their interesting groups of 
Buddhist caves. What Delhi with its re- 
mains is to Mahomedan architecture—and 
it is, as Lord Canning stated, ‘studded 
with ruins more thickly even than the 
Campagna of Rome’’—Bhuvanesvara may 
be said to be in relation to the architec- 
ture of the Hindus. For a considerable 
distance round Bhuvanesvara there are the 
remains of temples, some neglected, others 
still used, and to this day visited by pilgrims, 
most of them covered with the most elabo- 
rate sculptures, of the beauty of which we 
may judge from the plates in this work. At 
present Bhuvanesvara is a very poor place; 
yet, about 1,000 years ago, it was the capital 
of Orissa. Yajati Kesari reigned from the 
year 474 till 526, founding a line known as 
the Kesari dynasty, which made Bhuvanes- 
vara the scat of Government till 940, when 
Nripati Kesari founded Cuttack as his eapital. 
According to the hyperbolical language of the 
Ekrama Purana, Bhuvanesvara, when in its 
highest glory, had 100,000 temples. This state- 
ment requires to be discounted to find some- 
thing like the truth. At present there exist, 
at a rough estimate, about 300 temples; the 
population is not much over 4,000, and one- 
fitth of these are Brahmins. These people 
live upon the pilgrims who still come seeking 





absolution from sin, which can be assured to 
the worshippers at every temple and tank in 
the place. One very striking part of the 
history presents us with an important “ ‘Trans- 
ference of Site,” resulting from an attempt to 
make Bhuvanesvara a second Benares. At one 
time the place was Buddhist, then it became 
the abode of Vishnu, or of his Avatar Vasu- 
deva, or Krishna. But the founder of the 
Kesari dynasty, who is supposed to have 
come from near Benares, wished to introduce 
the worship of Mahadeo, or Siva; and alegend 
was invented that Siva came to Vishnu and 
asked leave to reside on the spot, which was 
granted on the promise that he would for- 
sake Benares. When Mahadeo was supposed 
to have changed his residence, all his favourite 
haunts at Benares had to be removed with 
him; and hence it is that “every temple, 
every sacred pool, every rivulet, every cere- 
monial, every observance, and every legend 
of Benares were reproduced at Bhuvanesvara.” 
The Ganga-yamuna—or Ganges and Jumna 
—the Manikarnika Khund, and even the 
pilgrimage of the Panch-Kosi, are all found 
at the latter place. ‘To those who are fond of 
local legends, The Antiquities of Orissa will 
be found specially interesting, for its author 
is able to draw upon the local literature for 
matter of this kind to throw light on many 
points connected with the archaeology. 

The spot which most Englishmen have so 
long called “ Juggernaut” is known among 
the natives of India as Puri, or “The City.” 
The deity, or the idol, of the great temple 
there is Jagannatha, that being the correct 
form of the word according to the new official 
mode of spelling. The word means “ Lord 
of the World.” Rajendralala Mitra enters a 
protest against the popular notion which 
prevails regarding this god. Instead of being 
an incarnation of what is cruel and blood- 
thirsty, he affirms that “ the human concep- 
tion never realised a more innocent and gentle 
divinity than Jagannatha, and the tenets of 
his votaries are the very reverse of sanguinary 
or revolting.”’ Accidents do take place at the 
Ratha Yatra, or the Car Festival, but they 
have been exaggerated in a style which quite 
outshines the Orientals themselves. The 
teaching connected with the worship of 
Vishnu is all against taking life; and Jagan- 
natha is supposed to be a form of Krishna, 
who was wholly a personification of love. 
This will explain how it is that any sacrifice 
of life would be looked upon as antagonistic 
to the nature of the deity worshipped at Puri. 
As evidence against the popular view, the 
author quotes Abul Fazl, who wrote three 
centuries ago; also Bernier, who wrote a 
century later; Mr. Stirling, who wrote in 
1822; Mr. Fergusson, who visited Puri in 
1838; and Dr. Hunter. This last authority 
quotes the official returns, and adds :— 


‘* Nothing could be more opposed to the spirit 
of Vishnu worship than self-immolation. Acci- 
dental death within the temple renders the 
whole place unclean. The ritual suddenly 
stops, and the polluted offerings are hurried 
away from the sight of the offended god. Ac- 
cording to Chaitanya, the apostle of Jagannatha, 
the destruction of the least of God’s creatures 
was a sin against the Creator. Self-immolation 
he would have regarded with horror.” 


It may be mentioned here that the Car 


Festival takes place outside the temple en- 
closure. Mr. Fergusson says :— 


‘I looked out everywhere for a pilgrim’s skull 
to examine his bump of veneration, and keep it 
as a curiosity if I found it large; but neither 
skulls nor bones were to be found anywhere 
that I could see.” 


This celebrated festival takes place about 
Midsummer. There are three cars, for there 
are three gods in the shrine at Puri—Jagan- 
natha, Balarama his brother, and Subhadra 
his sister. The images are of wood, about 
six feet high; the cars are in the form of 
temples, that for Jagannatha being thirty-two 
cubits in height. The cars are dragged along 
a wide road called the Baradand, about two 
miles long, in a north-east line from the 
temple ; and the journey occupies three or 
four days. The destination is a garden and 
a temple, in which the gods reside for a few 
days before returning along the Baradand to 
the great temple. 

Rajendralala Mitra adopts the theory first 
suggested by Gen. Cunningham, that the 
image of Jagannatha and that of his brother 
Balarama were derived from the Buddhist 
Trisul symbol. Drawings of all the images 
are given, including the Sudarsana-Chakra, 
which stands in the shrine of the temple with 
the other three images. From these drawings 
it will be seen that the representation, on 
which Gen. Cunningham first based his iden- 
tification, was not perfectly correct. Still, it 
is quite possible, as Rajendralala Mitra sug- 
gests, that the shape of the figures may have 
changed in the course of time, as the 
wooden part of them has to be renewed at 
certain periods. The theory is the best 
that has as yet been brought forward, and it 
has many probabilities in its favour. Jagan- 
natha and his brother and sister are certainly 
not things of beauty, though there are uglier 
gods in the South Sea Islands. This con- 
stitutes the peculiar question regarding them : 
that a type has been preserved for ages which 
bears no resemblance, except that just men- 
tioned, to any style of either Buddhist or 
Hindu sculpture. The whole region was 
undoubtedly Buddhist at one time; and, as 
we know, from other examples, how one faith 
takes over the sacred objects of that which it 
has superseded, it is highly probable that 
the form in which Jagannatha is represented 
dates back to the previous religion. 

In a Sinhalese work, the Dathavansa, which 
gives a history of the celebrated Tooth 
Relic of Ceylon, it is stated that, after 
Buddha’s cremation, his ashes were divided 
among the eight kings, and the tooth was given 
by Khema, the sage, to Brahmadatta, King of 
Kalinga, who caused to be made for it a 
temple inlaid with gold, and the place became 
known as Dantapura, “The City of the 
Tooth.” Finally, the relic went to Ceylon, 
where it is still kept at Kandy—or at least a 
model of it is there, which the Sinhalese 
believe to be the real Dalada, as it is called. 
Some authorities believe that Puriis the same 
as Dantapur, and that the mound known as 
the “ Blue Hill,” on which the Great Temple 
stands, is formed by the remains of the old 
Chaitya, or Vihara, in which the tooth was 
kept. This theory our author rejects, and fixes 
on a place called Dantan, south-west of Cal- 





| cutta, not very distant from the spot on the 
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Hooghly known to sailors as the “ James and 
Mary,” as Dantapur. The similarity of the 
name suggests the identity, but other con- 
siderations are also adduced. The non- 
existence of caste at Puri is supposed to be 
another survival of Buddhist ideas. This is 
well illustrated by the food which is cooked 
at the temple. From early morn till evening 
the large kitchen of the temple is busy with 
the preparation of rice, which is, when cooked, 
called mahaprasad, or “ great food.” All the 
pilgrims, no matter what their caste may be, 
eat this food, although the cooks are known 
to be the lowest of the low among castes in 
India. Pilgrims take portions of it home 
with them, and their caste does not prevent 
Brahmins from receiving and eating of it. 
No sin is so heinous as disrespect to this 
sacred rice, and no crime is too deep but 
it will be removed by eating even a grain 
of it. There are plenty of stories told, and 
believed in, founded on this faith. One is 
given in the book :— 

“There came a proud man from Northern 
India, who swore that he would look upon the 
Lord of the World, that he would eat no leav- 
ings of mortal or immortal beings. But as he 
crossed the bridge outside the Sacred City, his 
arms and legs fell off, and there he lay on the 
road-side for two months, till a dog came out 
of the town eating a fragment of the holy food, 
and dropped some as he passed. The proud 
man crawled forward on his stomach, and, 
grubbing with his mouth in the mire, ate the 
leavings, all slavered from the jaws of the 
unclean animal. Thereupon the mercy of the 
good Lord Jagannath visited him; new limbs 
were given to him, and he entered the holy city 
as a humble disciple.” 

Rajendralala Mitra has produced another 
illustrated volume on the Buddhist remains at 
Buddha Gaya; and he is also the author of 
other productions connected with Sanskrit 
literature. It ought to be a matter of con- 
gratulation to find a native of India able to 
make such contributions to English literature. 
The conquest of so vast a country as India 
by the people of an island so small as Britain 
will most probably seem a greater wonder a 
thousand years hence than it is to-day; but 
if to the conquest of the soil of Hindustan 
we are to add the conquest of the intelligence 
and the tongues of its educated men, of which 
we have an instance in The Antiquities of 
Orissa, the wonder will be still more increased. 

This work should not be dismissed with- 
out a word about the illustrations. They 
are nearly all drawn and lithographed by 
natives of India, students of the Government 
School of Art in Calcutta. Faults might be 
found, but their general merit is so high that 
it would be unfair to utter other words than 
those of praise and encouragement. The 
second volume is principally illustrated by 
photographs and photo-collotypes. 

Wit1iam Simpson. 








ART BOOKS. 


German, Flemish, and Dutch Painting. By 
H. J. W. Buxton and E. J. Poynter. (Samp- 
son Low.) The present is one of a short 
series of ‘Illustrated Text-Books of Art,” 
edited by Mr. Poynter; and it would appear, 
from the title-page, to be in part written 
by the editor. It is issued to little pur- 
pose, It may be that, with skilled treatment, 





an excellent writer could have contrived to 
compress into less than 200 pages of text (not 
counting the space occupied by illustrations) a 
truly useful account of the principal painters 
of the German, Flemish, and Dutch schools; 
but the feat has at any rate not been performed 
in the volume before us. It has seemed to be 
the aim of the compilers—and we say compilers, 
for of original thought there is practically none 
—to crowd into the space at their command as 
many names of pictures and artists as possible. 
But what is the beginner to learn from mere 
names that mean nothing tohim? He requires 
rather some intelligible classification and 
definition, and a vivid fashion of expressing the 
characteristics of the masters. We are sorry 
to say all this is wanting to the present volume. 
There is hardly one expressive phrase in it from 
the beginning to the end; and, as far as Mr. 
Poynter has himself been concerned in it, we 
are sorry that a painter of so many learned and 
pleasureable works should have acquitted him- 
self with so little distinction in assuming the 
business of the critic or art historian. Perhaps 
his share has not been a large one. Quotations 
from M. Maxime du Camp are not likely to 
be of lasting value; while as for Fromentin—a 
really thoughtful student of Dutch painting— 
and other recent writers, nothing is heard of 
them. Nor will it, we fear, be found generally 
satisfactory to balance the opinion of the learned 
Kugler against that of a man of genius like 
Mr. Ruskin. And, unfortunately, when the 
book is judged by its own somewhat petty and 
pedantic aims, the judgment can hardly be 
more favourable. It is ludicrous to have men- 
tioned among the works of Nicholas Maes some 
that are herein spoken of, while all reference 
to her Majesty’s exquisite picture of The 
Listener is omitted. The enumeration of what 
the writers conceive to be Jan Steen’s best 
pictures is, we are glad to think, less absurd. 
It argues some approach to knowledge. But if, 
upon such foundation, we build a hope for better 
things, we are apt to be disappointed. In the 
fourteen lines consecrated to van der Meer, of 
Delft, it would be difficult to be less expressive 
and enlightening. The only criticism or de- 
scription of the character of his work youch- 
safed is contained in the following line :—‘‘ Ver 
Meer adhered somewhat closely to Pieter de 
Hooch in his subjects and effects.” The remark 
is of dubious truth, but of undeniable vague- 
ness. Again, why speak of one of the two 
famous van der Meers of the Six Collection as 
the Milk Woman, when what the picture repre- 
sents is neither a dairy-maid nor a milk-vendor, 
but a woman who, in a pleasant and even rich 
interior, happens to be just now busy in pouring 
milk from a household jug into a household 
basin. In the great Northern school alone, 
names of painters as eminent as Brekelenkamp 
and Jan le Ducq are entirely ignored. Our 
examination of this well-printed and daintily 
illustrated ‘‘ text-book” need hardly be con- 
tinued further. It may perhaps be pains- 
taking, but it is not highly creditable work. 
Giotto. By Harry Quilter. (Sampson Low.) 
This is the latest contribution to a series 
strangely unequal, and often strangely in- 
efficient—the series of biographies of ‘‘ the 
Great Artists.” Mr. Quilter’s book must be 
added to those of Mr. Monkhouse, Mr. Austin 
Dobson, and Lord Ronald Gower as tending to 
relieve the series from the discredit attaching 
to it by reason of most of the remainder. A 
few volumes in the long set are happily con- 
spicuous for individual thought or individual 
investigation ; and Mr. Quilter’s book, which is 
that of a thoroughly independent writer, is 
assuredly one of the few. Much of his work 
on Giotto, published in another form, has been, 
if we remember rightly, already reviewed in 
these columns. There remains, therefore, for 
us no considerable task. The present volume 





has only to be commended as often learned and 
generally simple, conceived in a spirit of healthy 
yet measured admiration of one of the most 
moving of early painters, because one of the 
most profound and spiritual. Written with an 
easy avoidance of that crabbed style which is 
sometimes able to imply in the master of it a 
much greater burden of knowledge than any 
he really possesses, the book takes us pleasantly 
to Giotto and histime. In writing about art, 
Mr. Quilter is not above remembering that he 
is himself a man of literature; we see, there- 
fore, in his work no indifference to the effects 
which it is the business of writing to achieve. 
A charm and interest lacking to merely copious 
and involved chronicle are found accordingly 
in more than one of his vivid chapters. The 
book is written without that assumption of 
exclusive knowledge which aims to make dul. 
ness tolerable. The illustrations are of various 
merit. The object of the largest is to show the 
untravelled reader, and to recal to the travelled, 
‘the kind of colouring prevalent in Giotto’s 
work.” A pretty little sketch of Mr. Quilter’s 
own, of the long line of Padua outspread in 
the plain, reminds us agreeably of the city 
which retains so much of the most beautiful 
and impressive of Giotto’s labour. 








ART SALE. 


THE fine old mansion of Tadworth Court, near 
Epsom, erected in the early part of the last 
century, recently devolved by will on Lord 
Aveland, who has disposed of it, together with 
the estate, to Captain Tritton. The sale of 
the contents of the mansion was entrusted to 
Mr. Robins, of Waterloo Place, and occupied 
the whole of last week. The following were the 
rices obtained for some of the more important 
ots :—A carved oak bookcase (date 1645), £43; 
landscape, ascribed to Ruysdael, £38 17s.; a 
Louis XIV. bracket clock, £78 15s. ; an ormolu 
clock, ornamented with Dresden china flowers, 
£71 8s.; a set of three Dresden vases, twenty 
inches high, £160 ; an inlaid Kingwood cabinet 
with marble top, £49; a similar cabinet, £41; 
a pair of old marqueterie cabinets, £27; an 
antique carved and silvered suite, of the period 
of Louis XIV., £133; &. The total amount of 
the sale was about £3,000. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


By the election of Mr. Mark Fisher to its 
ranks, the Institute of Painters in Water- 
Colours has gained # remarkable landscape 
ainter, of genuine and subtle power, to re- 

inforce a group of landscape painters already 

containing men of the unwonted refinement of 
+ ogee and of the singular vigour of Mr. T. 
collier. 


THE French Academy has awarded Mr. A. S. 
Murray 2,000 frs. from the Fould prize for his 
History of Greek Sculpture before the Age of 
Pheidias. The remaining 1,000 frs. of this prize 
have been allotted to a writer on architecture 
whose name is not announced. 


M. TERRIEN DE LA CovrERIE is preparing, 
at the invitation of the Committee of Council 
on Education, a History of Chinese Art, which 
will form one of the series to which Dr. Bird- 
wood’s excellent manual on Indian arts 
belongs. 


Mr. C. E. Jonnson, whose White Sands of 
Iona and other work are noticeable in the present 
exhibition of the Royal Academy. is engaged 
in painting a scene in Charnwood Forest. 


THE Society of Arts has lately placed memo- 
rial tablets on six more houses in London 
formerly occupied by celebrated men. The 
houses thus marked are 30 Leicester Square, 
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where Hogarth lived so long; 35 St. Martin’s 
Street, once inhabited by Sir Isaac Newton ; 
14 Savile Row, associated with the name of 
Sheridan; 36 Castle Street, Oxford Street, with 
that of James Barry, painter of the society’s 
great room; 15 Buckingham Street, Strand, 
with that of Peter the Great; and 5 Arlington 
Street,’with that of Sir Robert Walpole. The 
council of the society have under consideration 
a list of numerous houses on which similar 
tablets might be placed, and they state that 
they will be glad to receive suggestions which 
might aid them in choosing yet other buildings. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes to the Scotsman that 
St. Magnus’ Cathedral in the Orkneys is 
threatened with restoration. It is proposed 
by the Oorporation of Kirkwall, who are 
trustees of the fabric, to re-open four windows 
on the south side of the nave that have been 
blocked up for years. We hope that the advice 
of some competent architect will be first taken. 


Tue Fine Art and Industrial Exhibition at 
Cardiff, to which we havo already referred, will 
be opened on July 29, and remain open until 
the last week of September. Among the con- 
tributions are a selection from Lord Bute’s 
family pictures ; Mr. Vicat Cole’s Noon, lent by 
Sir E. J. Reed; and some fine tapestries from 
St. Fagan’s Castle. Mr. W. E. Gladstone has 
sent a choice collection ofivories. The industrial 
department of the exhibition will be arranged 
in the gun-shed attached to the Drill Hall. Any 
profit accruing is to be devoted to the artistic 
furnishing and decoration of the free Library, 
Museum, and Schools for Science and Art, now 
being erected by the Corporation. 


THERE has now been subscribed about £4,000 
towards the Manchester School of Art Building 
Fund; but an additional sum of £3,000 is still 
required. Among seven subscribers of £250 
each, appear the names of the Earl of Derby and 
Mr. F. W. Grafton, M.P. 


On Sunday, July 17, the Académie des beaux- 
arts met to award the grand prix de Rome. 
There were ten competitors ; and the prescribed 
subject, as we have already stated, was ‘‘ The 
Wrath of Achilles,” the hero being represented 
at the moment when Athene touches him on 
the shoulder and arrests his pursuit of the 
Trojans. The premier grand prix was given to 
M. Fournier, a pupil of Cabanel; the premier 
second grand prix to M. Danger, a pupil of 
Gérome and of Millet. No third prize was 
allotted. 


Tue Simla Fine Art Society will open its four- 
teenth annual exhibition on September 17. The 
hon. secretary is Col. Maisey. 


TuE Indian papers state that Col. Woodthorpe, 
R.E., proposes to publish some of the sketches 
he made during the British occupation of Kabul. 


A COMMITTEE of men eminent in the Pro- 
testant Church has been formed in Paris 
for the purpose of raising a statue to the 
memory of Admiral Coligny. It is suggested 
that the monument should be placed in the 
Rue de Rivoli near the Oratoire du Louvre, 
so that the effigy may as nearly as possible 
face the spot where the great Huguenot chief 
was struck down by his assassins on the night 
of August 24, 1572. 

M. QuUANTIN is publishing a small French 
edition, subscribers to which must apply before 
the 31st inst., of the volume illustrating the 
historical procession which took place in Vienna 
on April 27, 1879, on the occasion of the 
Emperor’s silver wedding, under the superin- 
tendence of Hans Makart. The Austrian 
edition is out of print, and copies are said to 
fetch as much as 600 frs. apiece. M. Quantin’s 
edition will be published at 100 frs. 


In answer to a question in the J’rench 





Chamber of Deputies on July 11, M. Sadi 
Carnot admitted that M. Baudry’s frescoes in 
the Opera House are suffering deterioration 
from a film of smoke that is gradually dulling 
the colours. The remedy proposed is to substi- 
tute the electric light for the present system of 
gas-lighting. 

M. Léon Bonnat has presented to the 
Luxembourg his fine portrait of Léon Cogniet, 
exhibited in the Salon this year. Strange to 
say, no work by this celebrated portrait-painter 
has hitherto been placed in the Luxembourg 
collection. 


Tae exhibition proposed!for Vienna next 
year, to which we alluded last week, is being got 
up bya society of Austrian artists, presided over 
by Hans Makart. It will be of an international 
character, open to all works of art produced 
since the great Vienna Exhibition of 1873. The 
project has already received the approval of the 
Government, who have promised to place a 
certain number of medals at the disposal of the 
committee of artists. 


THE French sculptor Clésinger has just 
finished a colossal statue of Marceau on horse- 
back, measuring three métres and a-half in 
height. It forms one of a series of four, the 
others being Hoche, Kléber, and Carnot, which 
are destined to be placed on lofty pedestals in 
front of the Palais de 1’Industrie. 


Or foreign contributors to the Salon this year 
Americans were the most numerous. The list 
given is as follows:—America, 119; Belgium, 
92; Switzerland, 58; England, 53; Germany, 
48; Austria, 28; Italy, 83; Holland, 30; 
Russia, 28; Spain, 39; Sweden, 26; Norway, 
13; and Poland, 18. 


Aw exhibition of jugs, mugs, and other 
drinking vessels is now being held at the 
Osterreichen Museum in Vienna. The objects 
exhibited are all of German manufacture, both 
old and new. Ina notice of this exhibition in 
a German journal, the critic grows sentimental 
over the meaning of the old German jug, and 
remarks, truly enough, that 


‘no nation has such a true perception of the 
poetry of drink as the German, which fiads in a 
mighty draught the best protection against the 
discomforts of life.” 


Naturally, where this kind of poetry is so 
highly cultivated, great attention is paid to the 
vessels used in its service; and this exhibition 
shows a collection of most quaint and curious 
objects. Among them may be mentioned those 
to which the name of the old Niirnberg artisan 
Hirschvogel is attached, who is stated by Neu- 
dirfer to have made jugs, &c., in antique style 
as if they were cast in metal. 


THERE died last month at Augsburg one of 
the few painters left who derived their artistic 
inspiration directly from Cornelius. Ferdinand 
Wagner was a pupil under Cornelius and 
Schnorr in the Munich Academy, and he always 
remained faithful to the high principles of the 
school in which he was educated. Several 
churches and other buildings in Germany are 
covered with his frescoes, and large altar-pieces 
by him are also to be found in many places. 
Of late years, however, a nervous affection of 
the sight, brought on by constant work on 
damp walls, obliged him to give up wall- 
painting, and to content himself with portraits 
and easel pictures. In these he did not find 
much satisfaction, and finally gave up his art 
altogether some little time before his death. 


M. Cartes Rvetens, Keeper of the 
Bibliothtque royale at Brussels, has been 
charged by the commission which is engaged 
upon the publication of a Codex diplomaticus 
Tubenianus with the duty of searching the 
French libraries for documents illustrating the 
life of the great painter of Antwerp. In a note 





addressed to the Académie d’Archéologie of 
Belgium, he gives the first-fruits of his investi- 
gations. It refers to the correspondence 
between Rubens and Peiresc, commencing in 
1620, and terminating only with the death of 
the latter in 1637. During these seventeen 
years not a single week passed without a letter 
on each side. 


THOSE who have been unable to visit the Paris 
Salon this year may gain an excellent know- 
ledge of it from Z’ Art, which journal is now 
publishing a number of large sketches by 
artists of their pictures, which are engraved in 
an admirable and effective manner. We would 
especially commend the delicacy of repro- 
duction in the large plate called Premieres 
Pousses, a pen-drawing by M. Emile Michel 
from his picture. This appeared in the number 
for July 3, together with a charming etching 
from Gustave Popelin’s Frenchified Hellenism 
entitled Un Sacrifice & Esculape. 


WE learn from the Revue critique that 
M. Charles Robert has published (Paris: 
Pillet e¢ Dumoulin) a Description raisonnée of 
his collection of Gaulish coins. Not the least 
important service rendered by M. Robert is his 
classification of the several regions from which 
the coins of Ancient Gaul are derived. These 
are six in number: (1) Massilia and the 
country round; (2) the Roman province of 
Aquitania, as far north as Lyons; (3) Central 
Gaul, the Gaul of Caesar without the maritime 
cities; (4) the west coast of Gaul; (5) the 
north; (6) regions beyond the Rhine and 
along the Danube, where Gauls were found 
among other barbarians. 


THE Minister of Fine Arts has commissioned 
Gabrielle Foivard, who studied under Carpeaux, 
to complete the greater part of the unfinished 
work left by the sculptor Adam Salomon. 
Among these remains may be mentioned a bust 
of the musician Holmiés and the tomb of 
Lamartine. 

A sEconD edition is published (Paris: 
Hachette) of M. Gaston Boissier’s Promenades 
archéologiques, revised by the light of the most 
— discoveries in Rome and its neighbour- 

ood. 








THE STAGE. 
MR. EMERY. 


A very notable figure has passed from the 
stage. If Mr. Samuel Emery, who died on 
Tuesday, in his rooms in King William Street, 
had not for the last six or seven years been 
among the most prominent of actors, as far as 
regards the public of London, he was at least 
remembered by Londoners by reason of several 
first-rate performances; and people who watch 
the theatre at all closely are perfectly aware 
that he was one of a small number of actors 
thoroughly individual and original. Mr. Emery 
was sixty-four years old. He had but just re- 
turned to town from a two years’ tour in 
Australia, where we may both hope and believe 
that his performances were thoroughly appre- 
ciated ; for if there is anything unsophisticated, 
not to say uncultured, in the Australian play- 
goer, preventing him from understanding the 
subtler effects of very delicate high comedians, 
this condition would in no wise prevent him from 
valuing Mr. Emery, whose art was wonderfully 
concealed, whose acting always looked spon- 
taneous and hearty, and whose charm really did 
spring (as well as appear to spring) from a 
ready understanding of every-day humanity. 
Mr. Emery played many parts. He was best 
in character-acting and in rough pathos—best 
of all in such parts of that of Peggoty 
in Little Em’ly—an adaptation, of course, 
from David Copperfield—and in Cap'n Cuttle 
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in Heart’s Delight—an adaptation, of course, 
ot Dombey. Tadeed, in both these characters 
he was not good, but perfect. The steady gaze 
of his plain, honest face, and his voice rich and 
resonant, helped him to give extraordinary 
vitality and authority to his assumption of the 
characters of these homely men whom Dickens, 
to begin with, had depicted with so faultless a 
touch. If Dickens’s novels are generally too 
complicated for him to have been fortunate 
enough to see them become good dramas—if 
much of the dramatisation of Dickens has failed 
to hold a place upon the stage—the novelist has 
been singularly lucky in the performance of 
certain of his most pronounced types. Some of 
the greatest successes of English actors have 
been made with his characters. There was the 
Joey Ladle of No Thoroughfare, for instance, 
played so admirably by Mr. Benjamin Webster. 
And there was the Jo—the comic and pathetic 
crossing-sweeper of Bleak House—played with 
such singular art by Miss Jennie Lee. There 
were several others besides. But nothing in 
the whole range of Dickens’s portraiture trans- 
ferred to the stage can have excelled the Cuttle 
and the Peggoty of the sympatheticand powerful 
actor whose death we record. Hewasas much 
born to play these characters of the master of 
English fiction as Hablot K. Browne was born 
to illustrate Bleak House and Cruikshank Oliver 
Twist, 
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Captain FP, H. Mason, 42nd Regiment L With a Preface by BRET 
HARTE. Crown 8vo, with Portrait, ¢ loth, Ys, Gd. 
“* Ts both interesting and useful.”"—John Lull. 


A HISTORY of MATERIALISM. 






- 








Ly Professor F. A. LANGE. _ Authorised Translation from the German 
by Ernest C. THOMAS, Now complete, in 3 vols., post 8vo, pp. 359, 
AvA, ¢ and Inde x, cloth, £1 Ils, 6d. 


hh it is only a few years since Lange’s book was originally pub- 
rendy ranks as ” classic iu the philosophical literature of 
Germany.” "Pati Mall Gazette. 


THE ESSENCE of CHRISTIANITY. 


By Lupwig Feverbacit, Translated from the Second German Edition 


by MARIAN EVANS, Translator of Strauss’s “ Lite of Jesu.” Second 
Elition, Post svo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
PICTURES of INDIAN LIFE. 
Sketchel with the Pen, from 1852 to 1878 By TR. N. Cust, Inte 
of H.M. Indian Civil Se rvice. and Hon. Sec, to the Royal Asiatic 
—— Crown &vo, cloth, 7s, Gd, : ’ 
ha . be The Indian Villa; ge,’ * The Indian District,’ ‘ The Festival, 


*The Box of Letters,’ there is an intellizent observ: ition, a mustery 


of Indian detail, a she arp critical touch, an abundant expericace 


Suturday Review. 

FRANCE and the FRENCH, 
in the SECOND HALF of the 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


By KAR INLLEBRAND. ‘Translated from the Third German Edition, 
Post 8vo, cloth, is. tid, 
* Ie describes, with great analytical skill, the iutellestual life of France 
during the lost few years, and compares it iu: identaily with that cf otner 
countries.”—Giobe. 


INDIAN POETRY. 


Containing a New Edition of ** The 
Sauskrit of the “Gita Govinda” 
**the fliad of India” (Mahabharata), and othee Or 
EDWIN ARNOLD, Author of “The Light of Asia 
Siar of India, &e.,&e. Post vo, pp. viii—2/0, oth, 7-. bd 
* Sir, Arnold does good service by iiustrating through the me edium of his 
musical Eng ish melodies the power of Indian poctry to star European emo= 
tious.”— Temes. 


EDGAR QUINET: 
HIS EARLY LIFE and WRITINGS. 


By Richard Hiatit. Post =~ with Portraic, Mlusirations, aud an 
Autograph Letter, cloth, b2s, 6d. 
* Altogether, Mr. Heath has an interesting and pleasant story to tell, and 


teils it fuiriy woll.’—.thenacum. 
EASTERN PROVERBS and EMBLEMS, 


ILLUSTRATING OLD TRUTHS. 


By the Rev. J. LONG, Member of the Bengal Asiatic Society, F.RG.S, 
mt Svo, cloth, bs. 

“High praixe is due to the industry 
pineed before Western scholars the concentrated a 
whe homely wisdom which has been for untuld ages a 
hust.”—Scotsian. 


EDUCATION : Scientific and Technical ; 


or, How the Loductive Sciences Are Tansht, aud How they Ought to be 
Tauzht. By Robert GALLOWAY, M.AK.LA., FCS. Lost sy, cloth, 
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Galloway's qualifications as an adviser on the theory 


.of education are of tue highest rank.”—Dablin Avening M te 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of 
MARK RUTHERFORD, 


Dissenting Minister. Edited by his Friend, KiubuN Sarcott. 
Crown Svo, boards, os, 
"The story was well worth telling ; aul it is admirably told, with much 
mower aud es h pathos, auc with a certain homely grace that is very fusci- 


pratiug. _ James's Wa ette, 


THE OCCULT WORLD. 


By ALP. SINNETT. A remarkable Ree wil of Experiences aud Research 
in counexion with the Occult Science of the East, Crow Svo, cloth, os, 


THE DIAMONDS, COAL, and 
GOLD of INDIA. 


By V. Bath, B.. Gi 
** Juang le Lite in fad 





and Distribution. 
Author of 


Their Mode of Occurrence 
of the Geological Survey of bidia ; 
Peap, ®vo, cloth, ds. 


HINDU PHILOSOPHY. 


The Sankhya Karika of Iswara Krishna. 
of Kapila, With au “a4 pendix on the } 
By JOHN DAVits, M.A, (Cantal), M Te 


BUDDHA and EARLY BUDDHISM. 


ty ARTHUR LILI (late Regiment of Lucknow), With numerous 
tiustratious drawn on Wood by the Author. VPost Svo, cloth, 7s. Gd. 


THE FAITH of ISLAM. 


SELL, Fellow of the University 


An Exposition of the System 
er a id Vaiseshika Systems. 
lost ovo, cioth, 6s. 





by the Rev. E. of Madras. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, 6s, Gd, 
“The taith deseribed by Mr. Sell is that form most prevalent in India, bi 
it is practically the same in Egypt and Turkey, The * Faith of islaun’? i 


modern Mohannnadanism.”— de ule mye 





13, Great Marlboroughe-street, 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


A VISIT to ABYSSINIA: an 


AccouNT of TRAVEL in MODERN ETHIorIA. By W. WINSTANLEY, 
late 4th ((Queen’s Own) Hussars. 2 vols., 21s. 


LIFE in WESTERN INDIA. By 


Mrs. Guru, Author of ** Through Russia,” ** My Year in an Indian 
Fort,” &c. 2 vols., with Illustrations, 21s, 
**\ charming book, remarkable for the variety and brilliance of the 
pictures which it sets before us. Mrs. Guthrie has a keen eye for scenery, 
and can describe what she sees with much vividness, She is a botanist, 
something of au archacologist, and has more than an ordinary knowledge 
of India» history ; and she notes with a keen interest the life and ch 





——. 
———s 


SIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 

The following Chromo-lithographs by Messrs. Storch & Kramer hays 
m been brought out by the Society for separate sale :— 

1, “THE VISION of 8. CATHARINE,” from the Fresco by Bazzj 
otemet in 8S. Domenico, Siena, Price to Members, 21s.; to ‘ Stranger, 
27s. 

2. SEPULCHRAL MONUMENT of CAN GRANDE DELLA SCALA, at 
Verona. Price to } lUs.; toS 12s. 6d. 

3. Ditto of COUNT CASTELBARCO, at Verona. Same price, 

A Prospectus, with descriptions and reduced Engravings of these three 
subjects, may be ob i gratis on app to the Secretary. 


=. 








ARUNDEL SOCIETY. — FORMER 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Classified Lists of Fah the former Publications of the Society, including 





of the native population.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


CATHARINE of ARAGON, and 


the SOURCES of the ENGLISH REFORMATION. Edited from the 
French of ALBERT DU Boys, with Notes, by CHARLOTTE M, YONGE, 
Author of ** The Heir of Redclyffe,” &e. 2 vols., 21s. 
“This book should be read by all who want to take a comprehensive 
view of the period, Miss Yonge’s work is thoroughly and conscientiously 
done.”—Graphic. 


CHEAP EDITION of LORD 


BRACKI URY. By AMELIA B. EpwArps, Author of “ Barbara’s 
llistory,” &c. Forming the New Volume of HUST & BLACKETT’S 
STANDARD LIBRARY. ds. » bound, and Illustrated, 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
A MAN’S MISTAKE. By the 


AUTHOR of * ST, OLAVE’S,” &c. 3 vols. 


RESEDA. By Mrs. Randolph, Au- 


thor of **Gentianella,” &ce. 3 vels. 
“This story is charmingly told, and promises to be oue of the most 
pe des of the author's novels."—Sunday Times. 
There is much that is clever in this story, both in the w ay of character- 
canistiner’ and incident.”"—John Bul. 


LOVE, HONOUR, and OBEY. By|- 


IZA fans HA DY. 3 vols, 
“A very ciever § It is likely to atweoat, ms any readers."—John Bull. 
**A story of strong interest and powe rst. 

* A decidedly readable story. Dtiss Hardy tel lls her tale with a good deal 
of spirit." —Whutehalt Review, 


AMONG the HILLS. By E. Frances 


VoYNTER, Author of ** My Little Lady,” &c. 

**A touching and powerful story.”—Spectator. 

** Miss i oyuter hus uadoubted power. For depth and sincerity of feeling, 

quiet pathos, and guod taste, * Among g the Hills’ may take rank among the 
better-class fictions of the day.”—St. James’ 3 Gazette. 


SYDNEY. By Georgiana M. Craik, 


Author of ** Doreas,” ** Aune Warwick,’ &c, 3 vols. 
‘There is much to commend in this novel. it is a very pretty story, 
cleverly devised aud wholesomely curried out.”"—Suturday Review, 


STRICTLY TIED UP. By 


Right Hon, A. J.B. BeresrorD Hore, M.P.) Triep and CHEAPER 
LDITION. 1 vol., crown Svo, bs., bound, 
* A clever story, Which may be read with profit as well as pleasure.” 
Times 


HARRY JOSCELYN. By Mrs. 


OLWHANT, Author of * Chronicles of Carlingford,” &c. 3 vols. 

THE FUTURE MARQUIS. By 
CATHARINE CIULDAR, 3 vols, 

WANTED, an HEIR. By C. L. 
LPirkis, Author of ** A’ Very Opal,” &e. 3 vols, Next week. 


BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY. 


Each Work complete in | vol., price 5s, (any of which can be had 
separate sly) ), clegautly printed and beund, and illustrated by 
GILBERT, MILLAIS, HUNT, LEECH, POYNTER, FOSTER, 
TENNIEL, SANDYS, E. HUGILES, SAMBOURNE, xe. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 


STANDARD LIBRARY 
Of CHEAP EDITIONS of POPULAK MODERN WORKS. 


Sam €lick’s Nature aud Human | Barbara’s llistory. By Amelia B. 
Nature. Edwards, 
John Lalifax, Gentleman. Life of Irving. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

The Creseeut aud the Cross. By | No ¢ Jhureh. 

Kliot Warburton. Christian's Mistake. 
Nathalie. By Miss Kavanagh. | of *Johu Halifax,’ 
A Woman's Thoughis about | AlecForbes. By George MacDonald, 

VYomen. By the Author of | LL.D 

* John Halifax. | Agnes. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
Adam Graeme. By Mrs. Oliphant. A Nobile Life by the Author of 
sam Slick'’s Wise saws. | ‘John Halifax,’ 
Curdinal Wisem*u’s Popes. | Dixon's New America, 
A Life for a Lite. By the Author | Kobert Falconer. By George Mac- 













2 vols. 


Sir J. 





By the Author 









of * Jolin Halifax. | Jonald, L L.D. 
Leigh Lluut’s Ola Court Suburb. The Woman's Kingdom. By the 
Margaret and her Bridesmaids. | Autho ‘John Halifax.’ 
Sam siick’s Old Judge. | Auvals of an Eventful Life. By G, 


By Kliot Warburton. | W. Dasent, D.C.L 
David Elginbrod,. 
Donald, LL.D. 


Darien. 
sir B. Burke's Fainily Romance, 
The Laird of Norlaw. By nal 


By George Mac- 





Oliph Brave Lady. By the Author of 
Phe kng shiwoman in Ital Fe } ‘Jol Halifax.’ 
Nothing New. By the ‘Author of | Hanuah, By the Author of * John 
’ 






‘Jotun Talitax { Hali 








¥reer’s Life ot Jes anne d@’Albret, | Sam Slick’s Americans at Home. 
Che Valiey of « Ilundred Fires, } The Unkind Word. By the Author 
Surke's Komance of the Foruin. of * John Halifax.’ 

Adéle. By Miss |; A Rosein June. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
Studies from Li ite, by the Author of | My Little Lady. By EL. Frances 


‘John Halifax. 
Grandmother's Money 
Jeatfreson’s Book about Doctors. 
Mistress and M 

f * John Hal 

Les Misérables. 
St. Oluve's. 
Lost and Saved. By the Hon, Mrs. 

Norton. H 


Poynter. 

Pheebe, Junior. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

| Life of Marie oe Ly 

Ly the Author | Professor C. D. Yong 

ax. Sir Gibbie. By Ganees MacDonald, 

By Victor Hugo. LL.D. 

Young Mrs, Jardine. 
ot * John Halifax.’ 

Lord Brackenbury, 








By the Author 
By Amelia B. 





Lonpon; TRUBNER & 00., Lupeare Hin 


Sam Slick’s American Humour. Edwards, 


the Works of the greatest Painters of the early 

ieeliens Flemish, and German Schools, with Prices of those still on Sale to 

Members and Strangers, at from 10s. to 43s., may be obtained by applica- 

tion to the Secretary. 

oa — 'rames and Portfolios for the Society’s Publications are also sold at the 
24, Old Bond-street, W. F. LAMBE PRICE, See, 


HE SLING ont the STONE. ‘Vol. VII. 


New Volume, on the Lord’s Prayer, by the Rev. Cc 1ARLES Vi ee 
B.A., — of ** The Mystery of Pain, Sin, aud Death,” ** Kevised Prayer 
Book,” &c. Price 3s. 6d, 


London: WILLIAMS & NORGATE. 





Now ready, Vol. XII.—EGYPTIAN TEXTS. 


RECORDS of the PAST: 
Being English Translations of the Assyrian and Egyptian Monuments, 
Published under the sanction of the Society of Biblical Archaeology. 
Edited by 8S. Bircw, LL.D. 
With an Index to the Contents of the Series. Cloth, 3s, 6d. 
__Tondon : 8. BAGSTER & Sons, 15, , Paternoster-row. 


HE 4 CHU RCH under the TUI DORS, 
Price 3s.6d, Second Edition. By DURHAM DUNLOP, Esq., M.K.LA 


London: W. KENT & CO., Paternoster-row ; 
_Gorpor «& Gorc Il, St. Bride-street, Ludgate-circus. 


T HE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
531, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
(Twenty doors west of Mudie’s Library.) 








The AUTOTYPE COMPANY are producers of Book Illustrations by the 
Autotype and Sawyer’s Collotype Processes. Employed by the Trustees of 
the British Museum, Pal ical, Koyal G phical, 
and other learned Societies. — 

Facsimiles of Medals and Coins, Ancient MSS., Paintings, Drawings, 
Sketches, Views and Portraits from Nature, &c. 

AUTOTYPE represents permanent photography, with unique powers of 
artistic expression. 

AUTOTYPE is celebrated for its —_ collection of Copies of the OLD 
MASTERS, and for fine r of MODERN ART selected 
from the clive of Keynolds, wunaae, Poynter, Meissonier, Corot, De 
Neuville, Burne-Jones, Rossetti, Cave Thomas, &c., &c., &c. 








MUSEO DEL PRADO, MADRID. 


Subscription Issue of 397 Autotype reproductions of Paintings in this 
Celebrated Gallery (executed by Braun & Cie., Dornach) under the superin- 
tendence of the Director of the Gallery. The work contains 34 examples 
of Muriilo, 48 Velasquez, «1 Raphael, 25 Titian, 16 Vandyck, 32 Rubens, &c., 
and will be complete in Eight bi-Monthly Issues. For particulars and terms 
of sub-cription, apply to the MANAGER, The Autotype Company, 531 ,Oxford- 
street, 


PICTURES CLEANED, RESTORED, FRAMED. 


To adorn the walls of Home with Artistic Masterpieces at little cost, 
visit the AUTOTYVE FINE AKT GALLERY, 531, Oxford-street, W.C. 


The Works, Ealing Dene, Middlesex, 
General penenintasd W.8. BinD. Director of the benemnaueh J. R. SAWYER. 








MESSSRS. COTTIER & CO., 
INTERLOR DECORATORS, GLASS PAINTERS, and 
PICTURE DEALERS, 

Late of 8, Part Maun, 

Are now at 32, ARGYLL STREET, REGENT STREET, 


Where they have ON VIEW, along with other Works, for a short time 
louger, the Celebrated Picture, ** THE SOWER,” by JEAN-FRANCOIS 
MILLET. 


+ 4 v4. . pf 
YOOKBUYERS.—NEW CATALOGUE of 
VALUABLE and CHOICE SECOND-HAND BOOKS, English awl 
Foreign, many in handsome binding aud with fine IMustrations, incl 
BRAYLEY’S SURREY, CROMWELLIANA, CRUIKSHANKIANA, CONTE 
de BOCCACK, ME TAMORUHOSES WOV IDE, SIMPSON’S RUSSLAN WAR, 
OLD PLAYS, WI, JESTS, FACETIAE, STANDARD LIBRARY BOOKS, 
&e. Vost-tree, 1 stamps EDWARD AVERY, 18, Carlisle-street, Sulv- 
square, W. 





> - " a 


PROVIDE AGAINST ACCIDENTS! 
ACCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN! 


A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a Weekly Allowance ia 
the event of Injury, may be secured by a Policy of the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


The Oldest and Largest Company insuring against Accidents of all kinds 
The Rt. Hon, Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
PAID-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE, £230,000, 


MOVERATE PREMIUMS. 
Sonus allowed to Insurers after Five Years. 
£1,630,000 
NAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION 


Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local igume, and West 
end Office, 8, Grand Hotel Buildings, Chariug-cross, or 
64, CORNHILL, LONDON. 





Winuiam J, Viay, Seeretary: 
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THE ACADEMY. 








THEATRES. 





D R UR Y LAN E. 


Bole Lessee and Manager, Mr. AUGUSTUS HARRIS. 
LAST DAY OF THE MEININGEN COURT COMPANY. 

This morning (Saturday), at 2, the Apple Act from WILHELM TELL, 
the Oracle Act trom WINTER’S TALE, and the Murder and Forum Soenes 
trom JULIUS CAESAL phan stm 

To-night, JULIUS CAESAR. 


SATURDAY NEXT (JULY 30), an entirely original sensational and 

domestic Drama, by PAUL MERITT avd AUGUSTUS HARRIS, cutitled 
YOUTH, 

ill be produced. 

“aa by Julian Hicks and Henry Emden. 
Music by Oscar Barrett. 

Messrs. Augustus Harris, John Ryder, W. H. Vernon, A. Matthison, H. 
Nichols, Keicey, Estcourt, Ed. Butler, &c., and Harry Jackson; Mesuames 
Litton, Louise Willes, Billington, li, Cresswell, Maude de Vere, Amy Cole- 
ridge, and Fanny Josephs, 

Preceded by CHARLES MATHEWs’ Comedietta, 

THE DOWAGERS, 
for which Miss Caroline Hill has beea specially engaged, 


OLLY THEATRE 


Lessee and Manager, Mr, J. L. TOOLE. 


BENEFIT of Mr. J. L. TOOLE, 

this (Saturday) morning, JULY 23RD, and last appearance in London until 
December, on which occasiou Miss Elien Terry, Miss Eltcn Meyrick, Mr. 
Jolin McCuilogh, Mr, Arthur Sketchley,; Mr. James Fernandez, and Mr. 
Henry Irving will appear, 

At 2 o'clock, and tour the first time at this theatre, POOLL’s Farce, called 

TURNING THE TABLES, 
Mr, E. W. Garden, Mr. J. L. Toole, &c. 
To be followed by 


Properties by Labhart. 


MRS. BROWN AT THE PLAY, 
by Mr. ARTHUR SKETCHLEY. 
A selection from SHERIDAN KNOWLES’S Play of 
THE HUNCHBACK, 
in which Miss Ellen Terry and Mr. Heury Irving (for the first time) will 
appear os Helen and Mocus, 
After which the new Farce, adapted by Mr, SYDNEY GRUNDY, called 
OVER THt GAKVEN WALL. 
To conclude with the Farce, by MARK LEMON, caltled 
DOMESTiv ECONOMY. 
Johu Grumiey—Mr. J. L, Toole. 
Doors open at 1.30; cemmence at 2. Prices is. to £3 3s, 
frum 10 till6, No fees for booking. 


SUMMER SEASON 
(Under the management of Mr, CARTON), 
comnieneing WEDNESDAY, JULY 27TH. 
New and original Comedy, in three acts, entitled 
IMLRUVDENCE, 


Box-offiec open 


by A, W. Pivero, 

Messrs. Carton, Leonard Boyne, Clifford Cooper, A. Wood, A. Redwood, 
G, L, Gordon, Hugh Moss, W. H. Gilbert, and Kaward Kighton ; Mesdames 
Compton, Emily Siller, Laura Lindon, and Kate Bishop, 

Musical Director, Mr. BakRow, 

Box plan now open, No tees fur booking, Acting Manager, Mr, F. 

CAVENDISH MACDONNELL, 


GUoBet THEATRE. 


Under the direction of Miss HILDA HiLToN. 
To-night, at 8, MEILHAC and Hatuvy’s Comedy-Drama, in five acts, 
entitled FROU-F KOU, 
in which Messrs. R. Mansfield, A. 1H. Forsest, Rh. Langford, F. Clifton, R. 
Stockton, and J. G, Grahame; Mesdames M, Lilmwgton, Minnie Be, 
Evelyn (by permission of Messrs, Hare uud Kendal), Moore, and Hilda 


Hilton, wil appear. 
ERA COMI@QU E, 


Pp 
O Lessee and Manager, Mr. R, D’OYLY CARTE. 
— 


To-night, at 830, a new Aesthetic Opera, by Messrs. W. 8. GILBERT 

and ARTHUR SULLIVAN, entitled 
PATIENCE, 

Messrs. George Grossmith, Kutland Barrington, Richard Temple, F. 
Thornton, A. Law, and Durward Lely ; Mesdames Leo.ora Brahum, Jessie 
Kond, Julia Gwynne, Fortescuv, and Alice Barnett, 

Produced under the personal direction of the Author and Composer. 
Conductor, Mr. F, Cellier. 

Preceded, at 8, by UNCLE SAMUEL, 
by ARTHUR LAW and GEORGE GROSSMITH. 

Doors open at 7,30, 
EVERY SATURDAY, at 2.30, A MOKNING PERFORMANCE of the 


Opera, 


RIN 288’S THEATRE, 
4 Cc K 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. WILSON LARRETT. 





Doors open at 7,30, 








To-night, at 8, the famous Play in five acts, 
. ‘THE OLD LOVE AND ‘THE NEW, . 
Ry BRon~oN Howankp and JAMES ALPERY, withdrawn at the Court 
Jheatre last season iu the height of its success, will be reproduced. 
JOHN STRATTON—Mr. WILSON BAKKETT, 
GEORGE WASHINGTON PHILP>—Mr. G. W. ANSON. 
HAROLD KENYON—Mr. AKLTUUK DACKE, 
CHARLES WESTBROOK—Mr. DAVID FASUER, | 
LE COMTE DE CAROJAC—Mr. EDMUND LEATHES, 
Messrs. Allen Thomas, Neville Dooue, Catheurt, Layard, and I hipps ; 
Mesdames Eastlake, M. A, Giffard, Emmeline Oriusvy, Maud Clitherow, 
Vivian, and Alice Cook. . 
receded, at 7, by TWO OLD BOYS. — : 
Bur-vtlice vpen trum 1) tills. Doors opeu at 6.30, Carriages at 11. No fees. 
Acting Manager, Mr. H, HERMAN. es 
SATURDAY NEXT, JULY 30, 2 MOKNING PEAK ORMANCE of the Play. 


PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 


BRYANT & MAY’S 


PATENT SAFETY 
MATCHES 
a 
EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS. 
ADVANTAGES. 
Are not POISONOUS 
Are tree from SMELL 
Are manutactured 
Without Phosphorus 
Are perfectly harmless 
’o the Operatives employed 
Are very DAMP PROOF 
LIGH? ONLY ON THE BOX, 
EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS. 


PROTECTION TO HEALTH, 


FRY’ 





Just published, with Iustrations by Charles Doyle, crown 8vo, price 6s, 


STRONBUY; or, Hanks of Highland Yarn. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “TOBERSNOREY,” &c. 


“Tt is not only the best book of the kind that we remember to have seen, but it leaves the impression that an attempt 
to produce a better must lead to failure. We know of no book in which the dry humour of the Highland Celt is more 


admirably shown.”—Scotsman, 


EprnsurcH: MACNIVEN & WALLACE. 
Lonpon : SIMPKIN & CO., and HAMILTON & CO 





THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 





SUMMER 


EXHIBITION 


NOW OPEN 
Daily 9 to 7. 


Admission, One Shilling; Season Tickets, Five Shillings. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 


Guaranteed Pure Cocoa only. A perfectly pure and delicious 


beverage, prepared exclusively from choice Cocoa Nibs, with 
the superfluous oil extracted. 


COCOA 


“If properly prepared, there is no nicer or more wholesome preparation of Cocoa.” 


Food, Water, and Air.—Dr. Hassaut. 


**It is strictly pure, and well en in every way.” 


. W. Stoppart, F.I1.C., F.C.S., City Analyst, Bristol, 


“* Pure Cocoa, from which a portion of its oily ingredients has been extracted.” 


EXTRACT ™ * 


J. S. FRY 


Cuas, A, Cameron, M.D., F.R.C.S.1., Analyst for Dublin. 


o FRY’S CARACAS COCOA. 


A DELICIOUS PREPARATION, 


& SONS, BRISTOL AND LONDON. 





LASGOW and the HIGHLANDS.— 


Royal Route via Crinan and Caledonian Canals, by Royal Maii 
Steamer **COLUMBA” or “ IONA,” from Glasgow, daily, at 7 A.M, and 
from Greenock at 9 A.M., conveying Vassengers fur Oban, North aud West 
Hlighlanes. Official Guiue Book, 2d. ; illustrated copies, 6d. and Is., by 
post; or at Euston, st. Pancras, or King’s Cross Kailway Bookstalls, 
London. Bill, with Map and Tourist Fares, free by post trom the Owner, 
DAVID MACBEAYNE, 119, Hope-street, Glasgow. 


H(ENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lomparp STREET 


and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.— Established 1782, 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, fecretary. 


YO PROPRIETORS of NEWSPAPERS 


and PERIODICALS.—WYMAN & SONS, Printers of the Buiter, 
the Printeng Times, Zruth, Capital & Lavour, the Furniture Gazette, 
the dteview, and other high-class Publications, call attention to the 
facilities they possess tor the COMPLETE, ECONOMIC, and PUNCTUAL 
PKUVUCTION of PERLODICAL LITERATUKIs, whether Illustrated or 
Viain, Estimates furnished to Projectors of New Verivdicals, fur either 





| 


Priuting, or Peintiung and Publishing.—74 and 75, Great Queen-street, 


London, W.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


IRKBECK BANK, 


Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane, 

Current Accounts opened according to the usual practice of other Bankers, 
an. luterest allowed ou the miuiuum mouthly buiauces when not drawu 
below £25. No commission charged tor keeping Accounts 

Lhe Bank ulso receives money on Deposit at Three per cent. Interest, re- 
payable on demand. 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the custody of 
Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and Valuables; the collection of Mills 
of Exchange, vividends, and Coupons ; and the purchase and sale of Stocks 
and Shares. 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

A Vamphiet, with full particulars, en application. 


Ist March, 1880, FRANCIS KAVENSCROFT, Manager 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 


The Medical Profession for over Forty Years have approved 
of this pure solution as the BESL! REMEDY for 


Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, 


Gout, and Indigestion, 


And as the safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies 
Children, and ts. 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 
OCKYER’SSULPHURHAIRRESTORER. 


Large Bottles, 1s- 6d. Restores the Colour to Gray Hair in a few 
days. The best, safest, and cheapest, Quite eyual to expensive ones. 
Sold by Chemists and Hairdressers, 





BRAND & CO."S OWN SAUCE, 





GOurs, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 


| PO!TED MEATS & YORK & GAME PIES. 


Also 


FRSSENCE, of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
rPURILE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 


~ CAUTION—BEWARG of IMITATIONS, __ 
SOLE ADDRESS — 
11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


f i YARAXACUM and PODOPHYLLIN.—A 
a fluid bination for Der of the Liver, particularly when 
arising from slight congestion, By gently stimulating the action of the 
liver, and slightly moving the bowels, the heavy, drowsy feellug, with 
seusations of fulness, headache, pain beneath the shoulders, and other 
indications of Dyspepsia are removed. Turaxacum and Podophyllin is 
much safer than culomel or blue pill, and quite as effective for removing 
bile.—Prepared by J. PEPPER, 237, Tottenham-court-road, London, whose 
= be on the label.—-Bottles 28 9d. und 4s. Gd. eack, Sold by all 
emis 





* Te] rl Lf 
EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
Purifies and Enriches the Bleod, 
mgthens the Nerves and Muscular System, 
Promotes Appetite and Improves Digestion, 
Animates the Spirits and Mental Faculties, 
Thoroughly recruits the general bodily health, and induces a proper 
bealthy conditiou of the Nervous and Physical Forces. 


HY RNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 


THROUGHOUT on 
MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 
The original, best, and most liberal, 
ash prices, 

No extra charge for time given. 
Illustrated Priced Catalogue, with full particulars of torms .post-free. 
F. MOEDER, 248, 249, 200, Tottenbam-court-road; and 19, 20, and 2 

Morwell-street, W.C. Established 1862. 


MOEDER begs to announce that the whole 
@ of the above premises have recently been rebuilt, specially adapted 
for the Furniture Trade, and now form one of the most commodious ware- 
houses in the metropolis. 
Bed-room Suites, from £6 6s. to 50 guineas. 
Drawing-room Suites ,from £9 9s. to 45 guineas, 
Dining-room Suites, from £7 7s. to 40 guineas. 
And all other goods in great variety 
F. MOEDER, 248, 249, 250, Tottenhaw.zourt-road ; 


20 21 
Morwell-street, W.C. Established 1862, y G88 Sy 
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THE FINEST WATCHES MADE 











J. SEWILL, 
30, CORNHILL, LONDON, 


61, SOUTH CASTLE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


KEYLESS WATCHES. 


Prize Medals: London, Paris, and Philadelphia. 
DAMP AND DUST PROOF. 





18-carat Cases, Adjusted and Compensated for all Climates, £10 10s., £14 14s., 
and £25; Ladies’, £7 7s., 
In Silver Cases, for Ladies or Gentlemen, £5 5s., 


£10 10s., £18 10s. 


£6 6s., and £8 8s. 


FORWARDED ON RECEIPT OF REMITTANCE. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES FREE. 





J. SEW. 30, Cornhill. ‘Landen, and GL, South Castle sian Liverpool. 


& ALEXAN DER, Lonsdale Buildings, Chancery Lane; and Pub 





, Carey Street, Lincoln’s ian, ¥ V.C. 





TH 


SE 


80 


TO 


TH 


10 





